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WHEAT AND CHAFF. 


There are seasons when the farmer cannot see his wheat for 
the chaff. That about sums up the state of affairs to-day. 
Depression—like the chaff—is so rife that it is difficult to 
estimate true values. 
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But there comes a day when the wheat must be winnowed. This Ff 
3| is the winnowing. This is the time for action and enterprise; for =| 
sweeping away depression; for cultivating wider interests. Let 
action and enterprise lead you to visit South Africa, not merely 2 
for health and enjoyment but to open up new business and to =| 
find fresh sources of demand and supply. In this Dominion is EI 
a vast field of opportunity that awaits reaping. A 
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“Radiant Tours,” specially organised by the South African FI 
Railways and Shipping Companies, provide the readiest and EI 
most reasonable means of visiting South Africa. Full inform- 
ation on. request to the Director, Union Government Travel =| 
Bureau, 73 Strand, London, W.C.2, and the leading Shipping 
Companies and Travel Agencies. 
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NLY last Saturday (Oct. 31st) I called on a Lady who told me 
Dee she had read my advertisements for years—but always 
regarded me as just the opposite to what I claim to be. When 
she ventilated her views to the Vicar he very quickly assured her that 

















everything I wrote was the Truth and nothing but the Truth. ‘That 
brought to my mind that these two sketches appeared in Truth when | 
became an auctioneer ten years ago. These two sketches appeared in 
that journal, and I can honestly say that 1 never saw the artist and did 
not know they were to appear in 


print. The pictures depict what so 


often happens, the dear old family Lawyer, the type who, until recently, 


would not have the telephone insialled or even allow a typewriter to ! 


who lets all his old clients die off and 


who in his old-fashioned ways, 


be used—the sort of man 
never tries to make new ones, 
death of the 


views of the 


on the 
young Laird, 
future. Then a friend tells her of Hurcomb. J arrive 
and am very optimistic. 
Trustees (the Lawyer is one) to entrust the sale of the contents of the 
Manor to me 
The 


prejudice, 


a few days later, 


sale was a great success, as always. The Lawyer lost 


an advertising gasbag no longer. The 
the two boys were able to go to Eton, 


and considers me 
death duties were all paid, 
etc., etc. 
weekly columa in the Morning Post oi 


but one of the every Tuesday. 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W. 1. 


(Top of DOVER STREET.) 


on the last page Times 


‘Phone: Gerr. 





GUARANTEED SURRENDER 
VALUES 


Probably the chief reason why many men are deterred from 
taking advantage of the great benefits of a life policy to a much 
larger extent than they do is the fear that circumstances may 
arise which will necessitate their discontinuing the policy and 
they fear that such a step will involve a heavy loss. 


The large Guaranteed Surrender Values granted by 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


absolutely remove this ditficulty. 
Take the case of a man of 25 who effects a whole life policy 
for £1,000 with profits. The annual premium is £18.13.4 
| as sumed at 2/6 in the £. 





= deduction of income-tax rebate 





3) 
Guarante: ] 
Surrencer 

2 aluc 


£100 


(4 
Cash Value of | 
Bonus 
Additions 


An pe fnet | 
£83:17:0 | : 
| 
| 


F of & ’remiums 
a oe 
| 


paid 


| 

| 

Total | 

ta | 

£186: 13: 4| 
£280: 0:0 
‘£373: 6:8 


10 years £183:17:0 
»» ; £323:12:0 
»_| £476: 6:0 
The allio: in column (3) are rer wrs guaranteed and are 
inserted in the Policy. 
The figures in column (4) are not guaranteed as they naturally 
depcnd upon the rate of bonus declared annually. The values 
given are those at present in force in connection with an annual 
compound reversionary bonus of 42/-%. The immense financial 
strength of the Ste andard cives every prospect ef this rate being 
maintained for many years to come. 
‘rile for Prospectus “ A.C. 13” giving particulars of this great 


British Mutual Office. 


The STANDARD LIF 


~ ~ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON OVUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET ny 
EDINBURGH G 


£175 | £148:12:0 
£243 | £233: 6:0 


ESTABLISHED 


1825 














makes his client weep at his pessimistic | 
At last she persuades her | 
with the exception of sufficient to furnish a cottage. | 


his | 


I hope readers of this abridged advertisement will read my | 
Telegraph on Saturdays, or } 


5971-4. | 
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| THE TRUE ROMANCE 
ROMANCE. To many minds the word 
suggests two ideas—the past, and the realm of 
the imagination. 
With the Bible there is no romance like that of 
our own time, and none so stirring as the treth 
of its progress through the world to-day. 
“We never thought that our .poor language 
could express such thoughts as these,” was the 
comment of African converts when they read the 
Gospel for the first time in their mother-tongue, 
“ That Book is not like other books. It changes 
thoughts and people,” is the testimony, not of a 
Christian, but of a Muhammadan mullah. 
It is the Bible Society which is supplying this 
Book to the Missionary Societies of all 
denominations and giving the Bible to the nations. 









Will you not take your share in this ? 


Gifts will be gratefully recetved and acknowledged 
by the Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 














BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTISI 


| REAP PLEASURE AND PROFIT FROM YOUR ARTISTIC ABILITIES, 


HERE is pleasure in making even a 
reasonably good sketch. If you could 
really dvaw, if you had at your fingen 
technique of the trained artist, how 
you could gain from the facile 


able use of your pen, pencil, or brush. 


u dike drawing 
taste for true 


and 
If yo and possess even ihe 
Art, you can, through 
the mediun: of the John Hassall Postal Art 
quickly acquire that skill which will 
an able artist—which will endow 
ability to draw and sketch for 
or profit—as a fascinating accomplish 
“pin money” pastime, or a whole 


: ‘pe: ‘Shee 
iIncome- producing profession, 


Courses, 
inake of you 


pleasure 
met, a 
time 

Make 
the coupon below. 


Albans. 





a copy of the accompanying sketch and post it to-day, ith 
io the John Hassall Correspondence Art Scho 
You will receive in return an expert, candid opinior ( 
your promise as anartist, and of the possibilities of developing you 
natural taleut. In addition you will receive a presentation copy of 
beautifully reproduced brochure, lavishly illustrated by John Has 
R.1.. and the pupils he has trained, which contains full det a ot 
the farious John Hassall Postal Art Courses. This Brochure tells ho 
in your leisure hours, through the medium of the post, you may gai 
source of perpetual pleasure, and if you so desire a 
welcome addition to your 


possc ssion of a 


source of income, or a present e ngs 


COUPON—Post Now !— 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 


Kili in Coupon Now 


Please send me—without charge -or oblig 
a copy of the: Illustrated Brochure The 
Hassali Way,” and f criticism of 
sketch (my own work) 


ation— 
John 


frec iclosed 


NABTE. 55.0. 
(In Capitals) 


ADDRESS 
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The John Hassall Correspondence Art Schodl 
Dept. H9/3, St. Albans = 
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— SHIRT 

SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 
HE name “ Luvisca” on Shirts, Soft Collars and Pyjamas is 
the modern man’s password to quality and style, his assurance 

of snooth comfort that day-to-day usage cannot spoil. The tex- 
wre and the smart clear cclours (all wash-fast) do him credit 
and give him constant pleasure. Make a point of seeing the latest 
ranges—the designs you prefer are well represented. British | 
| 

! 

| 











Manufacture. 

SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS AND STORES, 

| LOOK FOR THE REGISTERED TAB. 

f if any dificulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds, Ltd. (Dept. 58M), || 
lo St. Martin'’s-lexcrand, London, E.C.1, for name of nearest i | 

retailer and descriptive literature. || | 


PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE or 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


No man lights his pipe with 
greater expectancy or smokes it 
with greater satisfaction than the 
one who regularly fills it with 


PLAYER'S 
1 


PER OUNCE 





















Stop that 3 
F cold with + 


KPE 


(REG. TRADE MARK) 







































































ee Colds are caused by disease germs 
os breathed into the respiratory tract 3 
= at a time when the victim is “below “om 
oS ” . “ 
par,” and lacks the vitality to 
Bit resist them. It is Nature’s way to = 
‘” bring a disease through germs. _ It eA 
2 is equally natural to get rid of the 
zi disease by destroying the germs A 
Bae at their point of entry into the be 
a system. The inhaling of the anti- a 
Y septic vapour, Vapex, at the first 35 
5? onset of a cold cleanses the mucous ~ 
ie membrane of the breathing passages, ~ 
a and thus attacksthe cold at itssource. ee 
5 This in brief is the “rationale” of a 
i the Vapex treatment for that 
6 common enemy the poisonous co'd, x) 
oz Laboratory tests have proved that ; 
x Vapex docs quickly kill the germs : 
- which cause colds, influenza, ete. 3S 
: Sixteen years of actual use have ‘ 
ay proved that this germicidal action 7 
a of Vapex does have the desired & 
effect of stopping the cold and sg 
- restoring the system to normal 7 
; health. of, 
3 Vapex is pleasant and refreshing & 
—so much so that many pcople 3S 
make a daily habit of putting a 
a drop on their handkerchiefs. V apex = 
: is economical too because a drop iq 
4 placed on the handkerchief in the 4 
a morning, or on the pillow at night 2 
3 gives many hours ol protection or - 






relict. 
















Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
5: (Double quantity in 3 
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MAINTAIN THEE | 


Free your mind from any anxiety 
about exchange by spending your 
winter in a British ship and em- 
ploying British capital and labour. 


SIX WEEKS 
OF SUNSHINE 


CRUISING IN THE 


WEST INDIES 


amongst the loveliest 
islands in the world 


“OTRANTO” 20,000 tons 
sails from LONDON 
JANUARY 27th, 1932 


42 DAYS FROM 85 GUINEAS 


Write for particulars : 
Managers: Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd. 
$ Fenchurch Avenue, London, €£.C.3 


West End Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, $.W.1 
and No. | Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 





—— 








————_ 





Cruise by 
Cunard 


Wivler Cruises 


“Laconia (20000 tine) 


WEST INDIES & WEST AFRICA. 
From Liverpool so em Oe 
From Plymouth . Jan. 23 

46 days from 95 grs, 

MADEIRA, N. AFRICA, SPAIN, 
AND MEDITERRANEAN, 
From Southampton ... Mar, [2 

21 days from 42 gns. 
SPAIN, N. AFRICA, CANARY 
ISLES AND PORTUGAL, 
From Fi sgt - April 5 

6 days from 32 gns, 


World Cruise 


“Franconia (20,000li) 
From London, Jan. 2st, 


eastwards, returning England June. 


Rates from £375. 






Apply: Cunard Line, 

Lwerpool, London, 

or Local Offices and 
Agents. 


























A MONTHS AFLOAT 
at £30 a Month 


AUSTRALIA 


| Via SOUTH AFRICA and the CANARY ISLANDS and 


back again 


By the T.S.S. NESTOR of the 


BLUE FUNNEL LINE 


| _ For £125. 


| Sailing from LIVERPOOL on 2nd JANUARY, 1932. 
| CARRYING FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS 
| ONLY. 








Similar voyages may be made by any vessel of the BLUE 
| FUNNEL and WHITE STAR-ABERDEEN JOINT 
| SERVICE. 


| SPECIAL REDUCED WINTER RETURN RATES 


SOUTH AFRICA, £90. 
EGYPT, £48 COLOMBO, £95 
MALAYA, £112 10 0. 
ROUND VOYAGES 8, EAST, £135 


For full particulars apply to: 


ALFRED HOLT & CO., Water Street, Liverpool. 
| GEO. WILLS & SONS, 101 Leadenhall Street, London, 


























| OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT. 
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News of the Week 


\ R. LLOYD GEORGE, convalescent and combative 
4’ at Churt, has written to what he pointedly 
describes as “*a section only of the Liberal members 
deeted to this Parliament ”’—the Samuel group— 
declining any office to which the group might have elected 
him, and declaring that he looks forward, on his return 
tothe House of Commons in the New Year, to co-operating 
vith all those who have at heart the advancement of 
those ideas to which so many millions rallied in 1929. 
lhother words, Mr. Lloyd George, seated on an Opposition 
Front Bench where he will to all appearance reign 
vithout a rival, will be prepared to lead any who will 
follow him, and it will be surprising if he does not find 
himself regularly in the same lobby with the fifty Labour 
men ranged to-day behind Mr. Lansbury. Out of that 





Liberals seeking a fuller freedom than their present 
partnership with their National Government _ allies 
permits. 

. * * * 

Such a development should be weleomed. The Opposi- 
tion could never become strong enough numerically to 
cause the Government the smallest anxiety even if every 
Liberal in the House crossed the floor—which it is 
certain that the majority of them will not do. But an 
Opposition impotent even in argument, as the Opposition 
as at present constituted palpably is, is a calamity. 
The Government gains nothing, and Parliament loses 
vastly, by its weakness. It has to be remembered that 
while certain dominating issues demand the attention 
of the Government, the ordinary routine work of the 
different Departments all goes on, and it is at once a 
salutary check and a salutary stimulus to Ministers to 
have to meet the criticism of a former Minister across 
the floor, familiar with the Department and its work 
and in a position to question, to criticize and to suggest 
with a full sense of responsibility. That is a Parlia- 
mentary tradition that has abundantly proved its value 
in the past, and it provides a decisive reason for desiring 
the return of a certain number of ex-Ministers to the 
House as soon as possible. 

* 4 * * 
The Rise in Wheat 

One of the most important pieces of news the papers 
have had to record in the past week is the rise in the 
price of wheat. The 50 cents and less a bushel that 
was threatening Middle-West farmers with ruin not 
more than a month ago has become 66 cents in Chicago, 
and British and Canadian prices are moving propor- 


tionately. The factors responsible for the rise are 
various. Among them are a poor spring crop in 
northern U.S.A. and Canada and some European 


countries, but most particularly the belief that Russia 
has come to the end of her exports for this season. 
There may well be disillusion in store there, for Russia’s 
intentions are not always proclaimed to the world, but 
there no doubt that the world situation is sub- 
stantially better than it was two months ago or was 
expected to be now. Similar, though much smaller, 
improvements are reported in the case of cotton and oil 
(though Shell and Royal Dutch have both passed their 
interim dividends). If there is really any reason to 
believe that commodity prices are beginning to turn 
upwards, the general outlook will be substantially 
changed. The banks in America, for example, with 
their funds tied up in farm mortgages on which it would 
be hardly worth while to foreclose, would soon find 
their frozen money turning liquid. That would mean 
an easier credit situation, with lower discount rates and 
a stimulus to business enterprise generally. The market 
reports of the next week or two will show how far 
optimism is justified, 


is 
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The East African Native 

The long-discussed plans for closer union in East Africa 
have come, not indeed to nothing, but to a good deal less 
than the Hilton Young Committee of three years ago re- 
commended. The Select Joint Committee which has been 
reviewing the Hilton Young proposals and Sir Samuel 
Wilson’s revision of them, has, as expected, declared 
against any plan of integral union. Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Uganda are to continue to develop on their indi- 
vidual lines, with contact and co-ordination maintained 
by a Governors’ Conference meeting at least twice a year 
and served by a permanent secretariat, and by the ap- 
pointment for all three dependencies in common of a 
Transport Adviser with extensive powers, a central road 
board and other joint technical bodies. The idea of a 
High Commissioner for East Africa is discarded. The 
demand of the Kenya settlers for an unofficial majority 
on the Legislative Council is not conceded, and provision 
is made for fuller and progressively increasing native 
representation. The vexed doctrine of paramountcy is 
restated in‘ terms which leave it clear that there must be 


no sacrifice of the natives’ interests to those of the 
immigrant races. ‘The recommendations as a whole 


commend themselves as a sound compromise between 
the various schemes, taking full account of realities and 
full advantage of the possibilitics of immediate progress 
in certain directions. 
** n * ik 

The Future of India 

The fate of the Round Table Conference will pretty 
certainly be decided in the course of the next few days. 
The Prime has talked with Mr. Gandhi, Sir 
Taj Bahadur Sapru and others, {he Cabinet is to discuss 
the whole situation on Monday, and the Government 
will no doubt decide then whether to face the risks of 


Minister 


hold action which may make or break the Conference. 
We give 


g reasons clsewhere for believing that courage, 
here as so often, is wisdom. ‘The communal problem 
remains the crux, for the Federal Structure Committee 
has now had before it plans for the new Federal Legis- 
lature and the Federal Court. The latter is to discharge 
many of the functions of the United States Supreme 
Court, having original jurisdiction in disputes between 
units of Federal India and appellate jurisdiction from 
High Courts in the Provinees and the final Court in 
each State in any disputes raising a constitutional issue. 
The Federal Parliament is to consist of two Chambers, 
an Upper House of 200, of whom 80 would come from 
the States, and a Lower House of 300, with 100 seats 
allotted to the States. These plans, of course, represent 
no more than drafts on which the main Federal Structure 
Committee has reached no final conclusions, but the 
document has been sent forward, with many of the most 
difficult points still undecided, to the plenary conference. 
* * * * 

All this means a certain progress, but all of it is relatively 
meaningless while the communal remains 
unsettled. That problem will have to be faced, perhaps 
for the last time, at the Minorities Sub-Committee’s next 
meeting. There would appear to be only three courses 
open, The Indian delegates must reach an eleventh- 
hour agreement among themselves ; the British Govern- 
ment must decide to find a solution and impose it; or 


question 


the Conference must break down. ‘The news of the 
giavye communal troubles in Kashmir (the general 
sit.ation in that Slate is described in an article on a 


the 
delicacy of the questions to be settled and of the import- 
Meanwhile nothing could be of 
worse omen for the success of the Conference than the 


Jater page) come as significant warning alike of 


ance of settling them, 


SE 


recurrence of outrages directed against British offic 
India, of which two more have to be recorded this 
The fact that so far as can be discovered the attacks 
unconnected with one another, and cannot be aseting 
directly to the Congress or any other organized bod 
does not alter the disastrous effect the repeated atten rm 
successful or unsuccessful, at assassination have on . 
relations between this country and India. It is impossible 
moreover, to acquit the Congress Party entirely of creatip, 
an atmosphere congenial to murder. 
* * * * 


€FS jy 
Week, 


ating 


Sir Austen’s Renunciation 

Nothing m Sir Austen Chamberlain’s Tong and dis 
tinguished Ministerial career has ever become him like 
his renunciation of it. The letters in which he abandon 
in favour of younger men any claim he may have to , 
continuance in office, and Mr. Baldwin accepts with dey 
appreciation an offer which beyond question represent, 
a real sacrifiee of personal predilections, are worthy 
the highest traditions of British public life. The bey 
testimony to Sir Austen is to add that they are in {yj 
keeping with the traditions he himself has  invariah)y 
observed. T'rom the day when, out of almost excessiy; 
scruples, he resigned his post as Secretary of State fy 
India after the report of the Mesopotamia Commissiq) 





in 1947, the Member for West Birmingham has invariah} 
displayed in every department of his public seryig 
qualities of courtesy, of chivalry and of honour whic 
rarely in such degree illuminate the political arena. \; 
longer a Minister of the Crown, Sir Austen on the back 
benches will remain what, as he has interpreted the ten 
throughout his public career, is something more honourab) 
still—an English gentleman. 
* * * Xk 

M. Laval’s Intentions 

Whatever undertakings M. Laval gave or received 
Washington, he has lost no time in fulfilling his intentia 
of taking up the whole question of Franco-Germa 
relations, particularly in their financial aspect. On th 
urgency of that problem we have said something ¢ly- 
where, and in view of the fact that both the date of tle 
Disarmament Conference and the expiry of the agree. 
ments extending Germany’s frozen credits fall in February, 
there is no time to be lost if M. Laval’s determination 
to clear the atmosphere before then is to be carriel 
through. The French Premier is credited with the ide 
of convening a conference at Biarritz next month 0 
the double question of Germany’s commercial debts 
and her reparation payments, but to carry out first : 
searching investigation into Germany’s capacity to pay. 
That, of course, could only be done with the full con 
currence of Dr. Briining, which is not likely to be with 
held. Nothing could be worse than merely to let thing 
drift, and M. Laval’s plan does offer the opportunity 
for an arrangement that would give Germany the 
breathing-space essential to her. The danger is that 
France, as so often, will insist on coupling financial coi- 
cessions with political conditions which Dr. Briining, with 
the menace of Hitlerism overhanging him, could not 
accept. But M. Laval has a fairly clear idea of whit 
is possible, for other heads of Governments as well ® 


for himself. 
* * x * 


The Sino-Japanese Conflict 

The Manchurian situation is still extremely disquieting 
The Japanese claim to have withdrawn some of theit 
troops from Kirin, but they have moved considerable 
detachments into other areas of Manehuria, ostensibly 
to guard railways or repair bridges, and there are sig 
that they are playing off one local Chinese general again 
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her. China has made further representations to the 
- Een, alleging in particular that Japan has 
ys in many. places the salt gabelle, which is ear- 
marked for the service of various foreign loans. If the 
Council when it meets on November 16th is 
faced with a situation in any way corresponding to that 
now existing it will be called on to take grave decisions. 
The seriousness of the outlook is substantially increased 
py the possibility of Russian intervention, though 
gratuitous aggression by the Soviet Government is 
improbable. No war anywhere can help the Five Year 
Plan. It is increasingly plain. that the oniy hope of 
achieving anything like a permanent settlement in 
Vanchuria lies in the active participation of some neutral 
body like the League in the negotiations between China 
and Japan. That participation China not merely 
approves but invites. Japan, however, continues to 
refuse it flatly. Meanwhile some . local fracas may 
cipitate open hostilities at any moment. 


League 


pre 
* * x x 

The Thorburn Mystery 

The Thorburn case, unsatisfactory from start to finish, 
has ended a little better than it began. According to 
the stories current in this country, a young Shanghai 
Englishman, seized by Chinese soldiers near the city, 
was maltreated—according to some versions tortured— 
and then secretly done to death, and the Foreign Office 
has been bitterly criticized for its failure to secure 
immediate satisfaction for an unprovoked outrage. 
The facts as now disclosed in a Chinese Note published 
this week, which the British Government would certainly 
not have accepted without independent investigation, 
are that Thorburn, a youth of nineteen, set off on his 
own account into a notoriously disturbed area armed 
with a revolver and ample ammunition; that when 
challenged by Chinese railway guards he shot and 
wounded two of them, in both cases fatally; that he 
refused to give any account of himself; and that when 
he was brought before the Chinese commanding officer 
for examination, the latter, incensed by the prisoner's 
demeanour, lost his temper and shot him through the 
head, and then in alarm concealed the body and the 
evidence. He has since been tried by court-martial and 
sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment. The Chinese 
Government has expressed the fullest regret, and there 
the episode may well be left. 

x * * * 
The Spanish Civil Service ‘‘ Axed ”’ 

The new Spanish Premier, Sefior Azana, justified his 
reputation for boldness by decreeing last week that the 
personnel of the Civil Service should be reduced by 
half. Officials of over twenty years’ service were invited 
to retire on pensions equal to four-fifths of their salaries. 
Those retained are to receive an increase of a fifth in 
their pay but must devote their whole time to their 
duties. As hitherto Spanish civil servants have only 
given half their time to the State, supplementing their 
salaries by other occupations, Sefior Azana’s reform 
will come hard on them. But the Prime Minister has 
obviously taken a sound step. A half-time Civil Service 
can hardly fail to be a half-efficient Civil Service. 

* * * * 
Empire Films 

The true Imperialism will be fostered by the fine 
collection of films with which the Empire Marketing Board 
is seeking to promote a fuller knowledge of the Dominions 
and Colonies that send us much of our food and raw 
materials, One Dominion, for instance, has provided 


fils illustrating life on the prairies, clearing the ground 


for wheat, fighting forest fires and so on. All these films 
are shown at the Imperial Institute, and schools can 
borrow them free on payment of the cost of carriage. As 
many hundreds of our schools now possess projectors, the 
Board’s enterprise ought soon to make the oversea 
countries within the Commonwealth better known to our 
children and thus strengthen those bonds of sentiment 
and association which hold the Empire together. Every 
school master or mistress should hasten to acquire the 
film catalogue just published. 
bd * * 

An Architect’s Slum Crusade 

We are glad to note that Dr. Raymond Unwin pressed 
the question of slum clearance in his presidential address 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects. He did not 
hesitate, in that august assembly, to say that “ every 
visit which he paid to the East End raised in him the 
latent revolutionist.””. He might, indeed, have gone to 
Southwark or to Westminster, or many another district, 
and felt the same impatience at the inertia and indifference 
that delay the remedying of a gross and palpable evil. 
Dr. Unwin lamented the failure of the Town and Country 
Planning Bill to reach the Statute-book. But much 
might and could be done without any fresh legislation, if 
only public opinion could be aroused. Dr. Unwin re- 
called the example set by Ruskin and his young Oxford 
disciples in roadmaking at Hinksey. A voluntary band 
of unemployed architects and builders might, as he 
suggested, start a new slum crusade. 

x x * * 

Mr. A. J. Cook 

Mr. Arthur Cook can only be adequately characterized 
through a flagrant mixture of metaphors. He was a 
firebrand who. was steadily mellowing. Trained like so 
many Labour leaders, particularly of the last generation, 
for local preaching, he turned his gifts of speech to use 
rather on the platform than in the pulpit. In early 
days, the days of “ The Miners’ Next Step” and the 
public confession of discipleship to Lenin, he found 
his ideals at Moscow. Later he discovered Geneva and 
acquired a remarkable faith in the possibilities of the 


International Labour Organization. The Cook of the 
last two or three years was a different man from the 


incendiary strike-leader the public had supposed him, with 
some justice, to be. He came to care more for settle- 
ments than strikes, and if he had lived he might we'll 
have taken an effective part in schemes of reconstruction 
in the mining industry. 
% * 3% * 

Flying Youth 

If Miss Salaman is really “the nineteen-year-old 
débutante ” the papers unanimously declare her to be 
(her mother, who calls her twenty-one, must be mis- 
informed), she might almost be described without dis- 
respect as the flying school-girl. At any rate she has 
flown to such purpose, while still in her novitiate in the 
air, that, leaving England on Friday night (only an 
hour before Saturday), she had got to Cape Town by 
Thursday morning, having beaten the previous record 
by over a day. That is an astonishing achievement, of 
which English womanhood, or rather English girlhood, 
may be justly proud. Not a wholly decadent genera- 
tion after all. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 96]x.d. ; on Wednesday week, 98}x.d.; a year ago, 
102 §x.d. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86} ; 
on Wednesday week, 88? ; a year ago, 96. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 75}; on Wednesday week, 
774; a year ago, 823 
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India—The Immediate Task es be 


OW that the National Government has been returned In the matter of finance difficulties might be eased } 
to power, the Prime Minister will be able to turn his the creation of a Financial Council with statutory ¢ ‘ 

attention to the greatest external task which confronts fications and statutory powers of advice, and ‘a " 
the nation—a just settlement of the Indian question. the right to have its views placed before the hig eae 
No time must be lost, however, and the Government’s lature in case of need. The Viceroy would have a et 
determination to change the present unsatisfactory con- power to return any bill, the power of veto, E io 
dition into a permanent free-will partnership, based on the power of reservation for the pleasure of the Cron pr 
mutual interests, must be restated without delay. In while finally the Crown would have the power of rt 
no circumstances must the Round Table Conference fail. disallowing any Act. Perhaps the most difficult problem oi 
The Government must make clear that no “ die-hardism ” is that of the Army and Defence. But it is far- from there : 
will be permitted to deflect the British people from carry-. being insoluble. The most obvious step would be pel 
ing out the oft-repeated promise of giving India responsible the appointment of an Indian member of the Federal F pandlin 
government, and that Great Britain will genuinely seek Government as Minister of Defence, responsible to BP preserv 
to make the “ transition period” as short as possible so. the Viceroy for working out the policy of the Crown A resol 
that a self-governing India shall have the control of her an advisory Indian Defence Committee, to correspond rhe 
finances, of defence and of external relations similar to to the former British Imperial Defence Committee, a vi 
the other self-governing Dominions, at the earliest possible to be established, consisting of experts—British anq re 
moment. Indian—including perhaps two or three representa. no a pi 

It would be idle to deny that there is a large section of — tives from the Indian States, to advise the Indian Defence the pre 
opinion in Great Britain that would be glad to see the Minister. The Army budget should be settled on a cop. must b 
Round Table Conference fail. Another section, sincerely tractual basis for a period of years, but should be liable must b 
inspired with a desire to act justly, advocates the imme- to revision. The Defence Minister after his appointment J 4 calc 
diate putting into operation of Provincial autonomy, on should explore the possibility of a reduction in the size J oeneral 
the lines of the Simon Report, but holds that the question of the Army in India, and it would be the duty of the BP jelieve 
of the Federal Government at the Centre should be Viceroy, if the scheme were accepted, to carry it out, B jhing t 
shelved in view of the failure so far of the Hindu-Muslim ‘This Minister, with all the prestige and status of the re. stood t 
negotiations, though how it is proposed to establish presentative Minister of the Crown, would deal with the BP 4¢ pric 
workable electorates in the Provinces while the communal — British Government on all Army questions. The principle there ¢ 
difficulty remains unsolved is not stated. No hope lies should also be laid down that the Indian section of the F yhat t 
along that road. If an attempt were made to force Pro- army should never be removed from India without the tempo! 
vincial autonomy on India, ignoring the major question consent of the Indian Legislature. Every possible Band di 
of a strong Central Government, the majority of the Indian guarantee should be given by Statute of Parliament to equilib 
Delegates to the Round Table Conference would return the British Army and to British officers and men in the The 
home empty-handed. Within six months the situation in Indian Army as to pay, emoluments, pensions and status, fe obs 
India would be worse than it has yet been. The moderates Subject to these guarantees there should be no real § goods 
would be disheartened, and would no longer be in a difficulty in persuading British troops to serve the in the 
position to fight the disruptive clements. If the forees Government of India, any more than there has been any F The qi 
making for a settlement to-day are ignored and confidence difficulty in getting British officials in the Indian Civil Fas dis 
in British good faith lost once for all, the future will be Service to serve under Indian superior officers. In this J form t 
dark indeed. matter a great change has taken place during the last F to aris 











































































It is still possible to reach a settlement which would be twenty years. couras 
satisfactory to the great majority, not only of the members As far as external relations are concerned, the solution — tratior 
of the Round Table Conference, but of the peoples of during the transition stage presents little real difficulty, still in 
India, based on a realist policy which recognizes that It is suggested that the Foreign Secretary, or Minister for J world 
there must be a transition period, with reserved subjects, External Affairs, should be responsible to the Viceroy, F We a 
of ten, fifteen or perhaps twenty years. The immediate Such matters as: Peace and War and relations with  sighte 
necessity is to get the new Indian Free State launched upon. Foreign Powers during the transition period would be — years. 
its career safely. The finishing touches can be added outside the control of the Indian Legislature and would F a com 
later. The goal of British policy in India must be _ be co-ordinated with the policy of His Majesty’s Govem- taken 
restated : the establishment of a Free India, enjoying all ment in Great Britain. But a genuine effort should be J dozen 
the privileges of a Free State within the British Common- made by Great Britain to devolve her powers and enable J Europ 
wealth ; a permanent partnership entered into of their India to control her foreign relations, just as Canada, Natio 
free will by both contracting parties, India taking over South Africa and the Irish Free State do in consultation J Hung 
the reserved subjects after the transition period, to be with the other Dominions through the Imperial Con F every 
decided by future negotiations, has clapsed. Since the ference. Such matters as the appointment of the High FP expor 
Hindu-Muslim negotiations have failed so far, the British Commissioner in London, Trade Commissioner and Cor- State 
Government must discharge its reponsibility by giving its sular officials should be left to the Indian Central F proce: 
decision. The solution reached might not be an ideal Government. But 
one, but it would probably satisfy ninety per cent. of the It is obviously impossible to sketch out in detail an FF the o 
wishes of both sides. There might be a good deal to be entire Indian settlement. But we believe agreement — only t 
said for the appointment of a Committee of two or three could be reached on the broad outlines here traced, sub- F hope t 
British public men (including a trained constitutional ject to confidence in British good faith being established J hope | 
lawyer) to advise, but the final decision must be the Govern-. by a definite statement by the Prime Minister as to — “star 
ment’s. Subject to this assurance, the Round Table British intentions. If we seize the present opportunity - of res 
must now proceed to hammer out the broad principles we can settle the Indian question and place British-Indian J haps 
of the Constitution, leaving the experts to work out the relations on foundations of good will and mutual esteem, F July, 
details. - But the British Government must go ahead with which no mere safeguards, imposed without the consent Ff Germ 
its settlement and enforce its decisions. of India, could ever achieve. > perc 
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The Cabinet’s First Duty 


HE personnel of the new Cabinet, which has not been 
announced as these words are being written, is a 
matter of obvious importance, but of much less importance 
than the spirit in which the new Cabinet approaches its 
tasks. It must be a spirit of unity, of courage and of 
resolve. Of unity it Is early days to speak. We have been 
assured already that measures against dumping are to be 
taken immediately, and that a systematic tariff will 
thereafter be framed as soon as the necessary study has 
been given to the problem. There will manifestly have to 
be careful going in the Cabinet room if accord in the 
handling of those questions is to be preserved. But 
preserved it perfectly well can be, provided Mr. Baldwin 
is resolute, as we believe he will be, in voicing the views 
of the moderates in his party—which happen to be his 
own views—and disregarding the hotheads of the Right. 
Meastires of a certain type against dumping need arouse 
no @ priori protests from Free Traders—certainly not in 
the present circumstances, when it is recognized that there 
must be give and take on both sides. But the measures 
must be directed to that single end alone, and not used as 
a calculated first step towards the introduction of a 
ceneral tariff. And there must be sufficient reason to 
believe that they will achieve their purpose. The first 
thing to do about dumping is to define it. If it is under- 
stood to mean the deliberate sale of goods in this country 
at prices below those ruling in the country of origin, then 
there can be no serious complaint if a Cabinet representing 
what the present Cabinet represents attempts to meet by 
temporary restrictions threats, in many cases temporary 
and deriving from special causes, to British industrial 
equilibrium. 

The question of dumping in that aspect (it need hardly 
be observed that this does not meet the special case of 
goods from Russia, where there is no ruling internal price 
in the ordinary sense) can be considered on its merits. 
The question of Protection generally cannot be so much 
as discussed without raising in their most challenging 
form those international issues which, beyond any likely 
to arise at home, will put to the proof the vision, the 
courage and the realism of Mr. MacDonald’s new adminis- 
tration. Half the prophets of Protection are speaking 
still in the language of 1908. We are living to-day in a 
world such as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain never conceived of. 
We are living in a world such as no one but a few far 
sighted students of events conceived of as little as five 
years ago. We are living moreover in a world so near to 
a complete financial crash that unconsidered measures 
taken by any single State of importance may easily bring a 
dozen other States to ruin. All over the Continent of 
Europe governments are being urged, as the League of 
Nations Financial Committee has just been urging 
Hungary, to increase exports and restrict imports. And 
everywhere the State endeavouring to increase its 
exports collides violently with the barriers erected by a 
State resolved to restrict its imports. The end of that 
process is collective suicide. 

But what is the alternative to it? Germany, to take 
the outstanding case, has to export at any cost. It is 
only through the trade balance so achieved that she can 
hope to pay foreign creditors a pfennig. As it is she has no 
hope of paying off the frozen credits extended under the 
“standstill ” agreements till next February, and far less 
of resuming any sort of reparation payment (except per- 
haps in kind) when the Hoover moratorium expires in 
July, It has been revealed this weck, moreover, that 
Germany’s commercial debts are greater by over twenty 
per cent. than the figure at which the Basle Conmittee 


estimated them. That is the situation the world has to 
face, and the French Prime Minister is said to have come 
back from Washington determined to face it. His desire 
is to emphasize France’s leadership in Europe. As to that 
no one will grudge France her primacy if she really aspires 
to lead the world by straight paths out of the quicksands 
of impending bankruptcy back to financial stability and 
restored confidence. Financial power is in France’s hands, 
and it is for her statesmen to decide how they will use it. 
But participation in the negotiations that must soon open 
in this field will throw on the British Cabinet responsibili- 
ties such as none of its predecessors since the War has had 
to bear. In 1929 the Young Plan was approved at the 
Hague. Mr. Snowden fought for Great Britain’s rights 
there and found his praises sung in strange quarters. Far 
greater problems are before the world now. The Young 
Plan itself has broken down—after a bare year of opera- 
tion—and the first decision is whether it shall be remodelled 
or discarded. Debts were not discussed in 1929. It is 
inconceivable that they should be excluded to-day. 
M. Laval, indeed, in his singularly guarded disclosures as 
to what passed between him and Mr. Hoover, has hinted 
clearly enough that revised arrangements regarding 
debts “‘ during the present emergency ” are in contem- 
plation. That is enough. It will be singularly difficult to 
kezin discussing debts now and leave off half way. 

It is with those world problems that the new Cabinet 
has to grapple, knowing that they are problems whose 
solution may mean life or death to this country. How ill- 
considered in that connexion is the suggestion that has 
found strange favour in some quarters that the Cabinet 
should detach one or two Ministers as a kind of “* flying- 
squad” to look after international conferences which 
departmental Ministers are too occupied to attend. There 
is not a problem in the domestic field comparable for a 
single instant in importance with the tasks awaiting the 
Cabinet on the world stage. To ignore them would be 
fatal. They would be settled then without our co-opera- 
tion and to our detriment. To the Prime Minister, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Foreign Minister, the 
President of the Board of Trade, whoever the holders of 
these latter offices may be, the one imperative and 
dominating call should be to collaboration with the 
Ministers of other Governments in establishing conditions 
in which British trade will once more find markets where 
countries with restored purchasing power can buy British 
goods as they were buying them twenty years ago. No 
one need envy the Cabinet that task. It will need de- 
sperate efforts merely to ward off further disaster. After 
that comes the long toil of regaining firm ground. And 
with that in prospect we are invited to begin by disor- 
ganizing the creaking machinery of European commerce 
and finance further, and perhaps finally, by interposing 
another protective tariff between producer and purchaser. 
If the Cabinet has any sense of what the international 
situation demands, if it has not discarded in advance all 
hope of creating better conditions in the world through 
new international agreements concerted before the last 
chance has gone, then it must recognize that Protection 
to-day and Protection to-morrow are utterly different 
things. The immediate task cannot be evaded. And the 
immediate task is not the creation of a protective system. 
Protection now would only make complication disas- 
trously more complex. To put first things first does not 
mean postponing second things for ever. It means leay- 
ing their consideration, certainly leaving any decision on 
them, till they can be considered in the light of the new 
conditions the Cabinet should be striving to create. 
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A Note on Cyprus 


O one will complain that the sentences on the instig- 
ators of the disorders in Cyprus have been marked 
by any undue severity. Whatever grounds the Cypriotes 
may consider they have for protesting against British 
rule, protests issuing in riot can be met in one way only. 
Order in a British coloriy must be preserved, and if a firm 
hand is necessary a firm hand must be applied. But that 
is not the end of the matter. When order has been 
re-established, when the Government House and offices 
destroyed by the mob have been rebuilt, the conditions 
that led to the recent disturbances will still remain. 
And the centre and root of those conditions, it is necessary 
to recognize, is the sustained discontent of the great 
majority of the inhabitants of the island with British 
rule. If that is so, it may be argued, it is a signal example 
of Cypriote ingratitude. We have spent money on 
Cyprus. We have increased the island’s prosperity. 
We have conferred on the inhabitants of the island the 
benefits of ‘British administration. Yet to-day, as at 
almost any moment in the past ten years, the inhabitants, 
blind it may be to their own material interests, demand 
not British rule but Greek. Greek for the most part 
they are by race, and Greek they insist on being 
politically. 

These facts create a situation that cannot be ignored. 
There can be no question of any yielding to the menace 
of mob violence. Order has been restored and must be 
preserved. A Colonial Office despatch has made some 
reference to a possible revision or suspension of the 
constitution. So far as can be seen nothing has happened 
to give occasion for that. Cyprus is not Malta. It may 
be hoped administration will continue on the normal 
lines. Only if it does will there be any disposition in this 
country to give consideration to the future of an island 
with whose existence most Englishmen concerned them- 
selves little till last month’s disorders foreed Cyprus on 
the attention of the world. The future of Cyprus demands 
consideration none the less. Why are we in Cyprus? Is 
our occupation of the island of vital moment to us ? 
What alternative forms of administration to the present 


are possible? The first two of those questions at 
rate can be answered very shortly. We went to ¢ a 
in 1878 by virtue of a secret agreement made by Deen 
with Turkey in the corridors of the Berlin Congress behind 
the backs of the other principal negotiators. Quyr ocey 
pation to-day (the protectorate of 1878 gave place t, 
annexation in 1914) is not of vital moment to US, OF We 
should not have offered the island to Greece in 1915 as 
the price of her entry into the War on the side of the 
Allies. 

That offer, indeed, is a rather embarrassing memory 
for we stand on record as willing to transfer Cyprus tp 
Greece as part of a military bargain, but unwilling to trays. 
fer it at the insistent and repeated request of 89 per 
cent. of its population. Self-determination, we allow i 
to appear, begins (unlike charity) abroad. It is no doub; 
true, though the fact seems to have escaped notice in 19}5 
that the considerable element of Moslems—some 20 per 
cent. of the whole population—needs protection fron 
oppression at the hands of the Greek Orthodox majority, 
Is it only under such a régime as the present that such 
protection can be extended? To assent to that proposi 
tion would be to assume superhuman inspiration for the 
present constitution of Cyprus. It might be possible to 
confer autonomy subject to guarantees with which the 
Moslems would have every reason to be satisfied. ]t 
might be possible to transfer the island outright t 
Greece under some form of League of Nations mandate— 
a proceeding that would set a valuable precedent for the 
transfer of colonial territory in particular cases unde 
rigid safeguards. It might be possible to apply some 
carefully-framed minority treaty to Cyprus. To pn. 
nounce for or against any one of those possible solutions, 
or others that might be devised, is entirely prematur, 
But there is a clear case for sending to Cyprus, as soon as 
the island has settled down to normal conditions, a small 
commission to investigate the whole situation and 
pronounce on the alternative possibilities, no con 
clusions it might conceivably reach being ruled out in 
advance. 


The Future of the Labour Party 


By tHE Ricur Hon. H. B. LeEeEs-Smirnu. 


[Mr. Lees-Smith held Cabinet rank as President of the Board of Education in the late Labour Government and was 


among the Ministers who resigned office in August. 


His interpretations and opinions in this article are, of course, 


his own.] 


N ANY are wondering whether the Labour Party has 

been put out of action for the next generation, 
The broad answer is that as soon as we look behind the 
immediate disaster of the election we see that the 
foundations of the party are unshaken. Even in this 
bleak period it is backed by a third of the voters; and 
behind this there is the still more vital fact that the 
organization of the party has remained unbroken. The 
organization may at first sight seem to be a secondary 
matter, but it is not so to those who are engaged in the 
actual day to day work of politics. A party organization 
in this country takes at least fifty years to build up, but 
when it is built up it is an essential part of our working 
constitution and any split within it is of profound 
political consequence. When a party receives such a 
blow as Labour has received in its abandonment by three 
out of four of its most eminent leaders, whose names 
were the symbols of the party throughout the world, its 
future depends on whether or not its organization is 
shattered by the stroke. In this case not a single local 
Labour Party, not even in the Prime Minister’s own 


constituency, followed the three leaders, and the Labour 
organization has revealed a solidarity under the shock 
greater than afy other party in modern times. This 
demonstration cannot be dismissed by the idea that the 
organization is merely a machine which can be compul- 
sorily turned any way that its leaders wish. It rests in 
each constituency upon a band of voluntary workers, 
who are beholden to nobody, but who carry it on because 
of their zeal for their creed. Great numbers of them 
have joined the party through the inspiration of 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden, but they have followed 
their own path, in spite of the secession of their teachers, 
and in doing so have kept the Labour Party alive. The 
Labour Party, therefore, remains as a_ completely 
organized party, with one-third of the voters of the 
country behind it, even in its hour of defeat. 

In these circumstances its future function is cleat 
It is the only alternative Government. No one will now 
argue that the Liberal Party is likely to form such 4 
Government. Coalitions always devour the 


parties which make them up. 








weaker § 
The Liberal Party Wa § 
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yed when the Coalition of 1918 was formed, 


half destro 
are now at the mercy of the present 


and its fragments 


Coalition. ; 
The position of Labour as the only alternative 


Government has been even strengthened by some of 
the features of the election to which not much attention 
has yet been given. The danger to Labour has been the 

sibility of a movement on its Left which would detach 
ts most eager workers and disrupt it by continuous 
attacks from within. But this danger has proved to be 
negligible by the spectacle of the Communist Party, 
ghenthe figures of unemployment are well over two million, 
forfeiting its deposits in almost all the seats it fought. 
Any ordinary Left-wing party, with such material to 
york with, could have done better than this. The 
explanation of the failure of the Communist Party is that 
its connexion with Russia and Continental politics makes 
it an alien in our British system. We are as insular a 
people. in politics as we are in the rest of our lives, and a 
party whose ideas, arguments, control and even language 
have a foreign ring will never be acclimatized in this 
country. 

No one will be so rash as to predict when an alternative 
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Government will be required, but past experience suggests 
certain obvious facts. Huge majorities crumble rapidly 
and this one begins with the disadvantage of being a 
coalition. “England does not love coalitions.” 
Disraeli’s aphorism has proved to be true and coalitions 
asa rule do not have long lives. When Mr. Lloyd George 
formed his Coalition in 1918 he had the War behind him, 
a boom in trade in front of him and an authority far 
greater than Mr. MacDonald can claim ; but within four 
years he had been expelled and a year later the first Labour 
Government came into being. History may repeat itself. 
Coalitions are an attempt to combine in one party men 
who have fought each other all their lives and sooner or 
later the weaker section has either to secede or soto modify 
its views as to be charged with political insincerity. 
The Prime Minister says that he remains a Socialist, but 
he will probably find that his Socialism must be abandoned 
or that, like Mr. Lloyd George, having secured to the 
Conservative Party the votes of millions of electors, 
he will be cast out after his utility has been sucked 
dry. 

The dangers of a coalition are a commonplace, but the 
Government may well be subject to other weaknesses of 


which only vague suggestions at present appear. Unem- 
ployment brings down every Government in the end. It 
is due to world forces which no Government by itself can 
control, but if these forces remain adverse they will seal 
the fate of this Government in its turn. Many observers 
see the possibility of a veiled dictatorship in the new 
position of affairs, of attempts to restore the lost power of 
the House of Lords and of a reversal of our later traditions 
in realms of our Indian and foreign policy. It is very 
possible that the old issues of democratic government, 
the freedom of the citizen and the treatment of subject 
races may arise and Labour emerge as the champion of 
radical principles. The strong vein of idealism that 
exists in the British people will then assert itself and 
millions of those who supported the National Government 
last week will turn to Labour as the only organized force 
that can act on their behalf. 

All this shows that the Labour Party is still needed and 
it now has time to make itself ready for the day when its 
service is required. This time will be profitably occupied, 
as it is still a young party with many lessons to learn. It 
has hitherto been a propagandist party and has built 
itself up by carrying the art of the homely appeal to the 
worker to a degree that the other parties have never yet 
reached. It has now to pass from the platform to 
administration and descend from poetry to prose. Its 
policy must appeal to disinterested men of good will in all 
classes, for it is now clear that a Government with a 
majority will not be returned in this country on a pure 
working-class vote. It has, hitherto, confined itself to 
the direct redistribution of income by spending money 
on pensions, education, housing and social services at one 
end and increasing the taxation of wealth the other end. 
This is the line of least resistance, but it is the acceptance 
of Capitalism rather than Socialism and the limits to which 
it can be followed within a capitalist society are already 
in sight. Labour will now turn its mind to these pro- 
blems of fundamental reconstruction which have always 
been its main objective, but still have to be worked out in 
practical detail. The men who built it up worked out a 
technique and body of doctrine based on the experience 
of the nineteenth century which has now to be adapted 
to the industrial revolution that the twentieth century 
has brought upon us. It will undoubtedly succeed in 
these tasks, for it abounds in vitality and first-class 
intellects are at its service. 


Problems of the Christian Conscience 


[We publish below the fifth article of a new Theological Series, which we hope will throw light on some of the most 


disputed questions of conduct. 
areas, and for her devotion to the cause of Peace. 


Miss Fry is well known for her work on the Friends’ Relief Committee in devastated 
Next week another article on this subject, Peace and War, will appear 
J 


from the Rev. P. B. Clayton and the Rev. G. H. Woolley, V.C. 


V.—Peace and War 


By A. Rutu Fry. 


VER since the time of Christ His followers have 
been in a quandary as to how to live the Christian 
life in a world which does not hold truly to Christian 
standards. There have been various attempted solu- 
tions—retiring to a desert or a monastery, or leaving 
till the next world the carrying out of the more difficult 
precepts. 
We see this conflict in the writings of the early 


‘Fathers, and the struggles of the little Church embedded 


in the Pagan world have a strangely modern ring, not 
least with regard to the institution of war, which it is 
clear that the early Christians regarded with horror, 
to be entirely abjured along with other heathen customs. 
Space forbids my dealing with the reasons for this 
belief. To the modern pacifist as to the early Christian 
it is inescapable. He cannot understand how any 





honest conscience can find compatibility between the 
tenor of Christ’s message and the war system. He 
sees the one as founded on the great fact of love—that 
without love we cannot live and that in hating: or 
harming others we do but hurt ourselves far more. 
He believes that things gained by evil means are worthless, 
and that our neighbours are, in a mystic sense, our- 
selves. On the other hand he sees the system of war 
to be founded essentially on the belief that it is right 
to do the utmost injury to certain of our fellow-men, 
cutting right across the idea of the brotherhood of man, 
He sees terrible acts of killing, of lying and vice dis< 
gracing the noble virtues of courage and self-sacrifice. 
The pacifist feels that this acceptance of the evil inevitably 
and inextricably inherent in war arose in large part 
from the apparent victory of the Church over the army 
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at Constantine’s conversion. Like many another so-called 
victory, this was indeed but the death of the life-giving 
struggle. Instead of the frank admission of the antago- 
nistic points of view of Chureh and State, the Church 
was obliged to excuse and to condone what she must 
surely have wished to condemn. From this also may 
date the recurring danger of losing freedom of conscience 
and substituting blind obedience to the dictates of the 
State. Yet the Christian pacifist, most law-abiding 
where conscience permits, knows that he cannot disobey 
the light which he sees and take part in war, cost him 
what it may. 

Another noteworthy attempt has been made to found 
an imperium in imperio--the Holy Experiment of 
William Penn, who had the wonderful opportunity of 
forming a constitution on Christian lines. The success 
which attended his experiment is too little remembered. 
Difficulties there undoubtedly were, but far more from 
“Christian” authorities and neighbours, and even 
adherents, than from ‘ heathen” Indians. In _ fact, 
there is a difliculty which seems insurmountable in this 
little world of ours—the juxtaposition of different 
systems, for we are too closely bound up with each 
other to be able to live to ourselves alone, and be it 
Quaker State or Soviet State, in the seventeenth or the 
twentieth century, man cannot ultimately evade world 
problems by isolation. 

If we cannot escape from the world we must endeavour 
to leaven the whole lump, a much harder task. The 
strands of the war system are interwoven so closely into 
the very fibre of civilization that on every hand _ its 
opponents must beware of them. In peace-time in 
England, happily there is no conscription, so the 
intolerable alternative which presents itself to many a 
European youth does not challenge the Englishman. 
To the conscientious objector in some countries there 
offers either the violation of his conscience or the cer- 
tainty of imprisonment with uncertain termination 
except by death. There are at this moment perhaps 
one hundred youths imprisoned in this way for following 
the “ Prince of Peace.” 

Now at last, after the Kellogg Pact with its simple 
wording stating that no disputes shall be settled by 
other than pacific means, it would seem that the pacifist 
has the high authority of international agreement for 
his rejection of military preparations, although this is 
very far from being the accepted interpretation. Yet 
he may certainly claim to be the true patriot who will 
not violate his country’s solemn promise. But the 
fact is that the idea of war is so engrained in all 
men’s minds that a very strong jar to their thinking 
machines is necessary before they see how enchained 
they are. Each conscience has the duty of deciding 
how far it can accept the ordinary standards and where 
to resist. Belief in one’s consistency is only possible 
to the blind, but surely the right course is to cling 
tenaciously to the ideal, fearlessly to proclaim it, but— 
may I add ?—with humour, or the insistent propa- 
gandist may do as much harm as good to his cause ! 
Then each proposal for alteration must be judged as to 
whether it leads a step in the right or in the wrong 
direction. If the former, even if it be far too small a 
step to please the idealist, I believe he should welcome 
it as leading towards his goal. For the lover of peace 
above all others must know that changes may come all 
the more surely for being slow, and that the whole loaf 
may quite well be lost for having refused the half. 

Preparation for war affects our lives in peace-time in 
education, in investment, in career and even in recreation, 
and in all of these it seems to me that a duty of negation 


i 
lies upon us, remembering very clearly that the fo 
of public opinion is incalculable, and that each - 
of us may add his weight to the side of peace, and na 
those whose lives touch his. A sufficient Proportion . 
war-resisters in even a few countries—Einstein’s 9 g 
cent.—would indubitably put an end to war. th 
Christian can declare his determination never to take - 
part in war by signing the War Resistance Pledge, {i 
it may be doubted whether the enthusiasm of the peace. 
time pacifist will ever be sufficient to abolish war,* 

To return to the concrete questions, I cannot imagine 
that any pacifist will be tempted to join the Army, but 
he may be more in doubt about his boy’s joining the 
Scouts or the O.T.C. Personally I think the line shouj 
be in favour of the first and against the second, with 
the proviso that a troop of Boy Scouts should be chose 
whose chief is not militantly inclined. Admittedly they 
differ, and admittedly scouting can be debased to military 
aims, but the spirit of the Jamboree, of boys of all rags 
coming together and the self-reliance and self-discipline 
which can be learnt through scouting, can surely he 
guided by parents into constructive, non-military channel, 
The O.F.C., on the other hand, with its military drill 
which many experts have declared positively harmfy, 
its imposed and unreasoning obedience, should, to ny 
thinking, be entirely ousted from every school. Thy 
argument of contrariety of human nature which is ofte, 
offered—that boys so dislike it that they would hate ty 
be soldiers, seems to suggest a new and dangerous principle 
in education ! 

Akin to this is the question of such recreations 4 
attendance at Hendon Air Displays, to which I grieve 
that some thousands of children were taken this year. Hoy 
can we expect a peaceable generation when we put befor 
children war, as shown by the most thrilling of air adyen- 
tures, over against peace as typified perhaps by sitting 
on an office stool! No, peace lovers should seize sone 
arrows of the militarist’s quiver—his pageantry, his 
adventure, even his “ invasion ”’ as a group of international 
voluntary “soldiers” invaded South Wales this yea 
to give their work to improving the sad, dreary town o 
Brynmawr. 

In investing our money surely it is clear that we shoul 
avoid firmly all connexion with armaments and munitions, 
There is a wide choice of investments, and it would be: 
fine thing to starve armaments of their capital. 

I do not believe that any change so fundamental « 
that of which we are speaking can be accomplished without 
religious inspiration. The follower of Christ has, therefor, 
a quite special responsibility. He should never bk 
downhearted, believing unceasingly in the strength o 
his cause, sure of his vision, sure of its realization, coi 
vineed that the miracle can happen. 


Music for Children 
By Ropert Mayer. 
| meres ee very few of us who are out of our tees 
hold particularly cherished memories of the music! 
experiences of our youth, which are more often than no 
linked up with mere automatic singing in school and 
perhaps private piano lessons which were little bette 
than drudgery. Fortunate were the exceptions wh, 


while young, had the advantage of a real musical atmo 
sphere at home or, say, of living abroad in Vienna, 
Munich, Dresden or one of the many towns where musi 
has always formed a real centre of interest ; and thet 
fortune was further enhanced when the operatic ani 
concert performances which came within their reat! 
stimulated them to attempts to master an instrumetl, 
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——- 
thus enabling them to create the right background for 
music. Such knowledge and habits acquired during the 
impressionable years can never be quite lost even by those 
yho have not made music a profession, and those who 
were thus fortunate in their youth now have a great 
advantage over the many who were less favoured ; for I 
am sure that many readers, including those who have 
become attracted to music by gramophone and _ wireless, 
feel instinctively how they are handicapped in their enjoy- 
ment by lack of musical knowledge and education, and 
rticularly are they inclined to envy those who can play 
an instrument. But it is not so much the purpose of this 
article to deal with the past as to draw attention to exist- 
ing conditions which present a much better picture and 
int towards an even more cheering future. Whilst 
public attention is from time to time attracted by sensa- 
tional events in the world of music, such as opera schemes 
or celebrity concerts, comparatively little is known of a 
movement which I consider of far greater importance— 
viz, the musical education of children. Whilst I belong 
to those who never stop emphasizing the importance of cul- 
tural and artistic development, and particularly the 
necessity for including music in all schemes of education, 
Jam pleased to confess that music, hitherto the Cinderella 
of all arts, is gradually acquiring a more honourable place 
in the school curriculum. To cite some examples: on 
the one hand we have the ambitious and successful per- 
formances of oratorios and other works at a number of 
public schools, or the Competitive Festival Movement 
numbers into the 
are less spectacular 
as lessons at a well- 


which is drawing ever-increasing 
musical orbit ; on the other, there 
but equally valuable activities such 
known school in London where girls are being taught to 
read music in the same way as they icarn to read a book, 
or to extemporize and join in part-singing on themes 
composed by themselves. In numbers of elementary and 
secondary schools masters have found it possible to 
organize orchestras, and have themselves been astonished 
at the rapidity with which boys and girls, when given the 
opportunity of musical expression, learned to play the 
yarious instruments. At a school founded nearly a 
thousand years ago I saw a small boy sharing the desk 
with a well-known flautist who had been engaged to aug- 
ment the orchestra, or a still more astonishing experience 
was the case of a smaller boy playing in a Bach cantata 
the Bach trumpet, an exceptionally difficult instrument. 
But all this vitality and earnest effort may be mis- 
directed if the child is given no ideal outside his own 
imperfect, though to him thrilling performances. Having 
realized this fact some eight years ago I started orchestral 
concerts for children which differ from ordinary sym- 
phony concerts in so far as the Conductor, Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, talks to the youthful audience between the items 
about the compositions, composers and instruments, and, 
fascinated by his informal, ingratiating and humorous 
explanations, they listen with joy and rapt attention to 
the wonders unfolded before them. Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart and other great masters become their friends, and 
the only difficulty is to choose their favourites among the 
many glorious works performed. The measure of attrac- 
tion and value of this new movement to our boys and 
girls, as well as to parents and teachers, is best gauged 
by the fact that from a modest beginning of three con- 
certs in one season, last winter twenty-three concerts 
were held in London before an audience aggregating 
50,000, and also by the fact that the Board of Education, 
as well as educational authorities outside London, so far 
off indeed as Yorkshire, are co-operating with me in in- 
corporating similar concerts in their districts. 
The idea behind these concerts is not only to afford 


children—who otherwise would not have an opportunity 
of doing so—a chance of hearing the best music ; but there 
is also the aim to plant the seeds of a firm musical tradi- 
tion, and particularly to encourage the more gifted of 
the young generation to become active players instead of 
mere listeners. Just asa cricket eleven playing on the village 
common is nationally more desirable than a crowd watch- 
ing professionals, so is the amateur who can play more 
important than the passive listener; but even listening 
should be intelligent in order to be fully enjoyed, and I 
think I can claim that these orchestral concerts afford 
the readiest means to that end. 

The 1 \ ement has also proved of great help to 
teachers, ..any of whom now use it as a platform to work 
upon ; first by way of preparation and subsequently for 
instruction. The gramophone and wireless are useful 
adjuncts, but better still is the heartening result when 
boys and girls have been so entranced with what they 
have heard that they determine to perform the works 
themselves. Americans, ever researchful in the sphere of 
education, have firmly incorporated children’s concerts 
in their school curricula, resulting in the large audiences 
which fill their concert halls. Happily the effect of the 
movement started by myself and other educational 
achievements are making themselves likewise felt and are 
contributing towards the audiences which are filling the 
concerts arranged by the B.B.C., Courtauld-Sargent 
Concert Club, and the London Symphony Orchestra; and 
we are, I feel sure, as yet only at the beginning of our 
musical renaissance. 

Music is the latest born of all the arts, and if in England 
its growth has been slower than elsewhere that may be 
due to influences of puritanism and an over-zealous 
pursuit of industrialism. We are naturally as gifted 
as any other nation. The pursuit and encouragement of 
music as an agency of culture are becoming more im- 
portant every day ; for, leaving aside the spiritual aspect, 
from a merely social point of view it behoves us all to 
devise the most profitable means of employing the 
extended leisure resulting from the shorter hours created 
by the age of mechanization. Even the most obdurate 
will not deny the great appeal which music has to most 
human beings; nor equally will they deny that life is 
greatly enriched by this heaven-sent gift. We have not 
always made the best use of it in the past ; education will 
remedy our shortcomings, and it is for this, if no other 
reason, that I urge the adoption and further extension of 
the activities which I have described. 


The Kashmir Troubles ~* 


FYXHE announcement that Mr. Bertrand Glancy, of the 

Indian Political Service, has been appointed, with 
the consent of the Government of India, by the Maha- 
rajah of Kashmir, a Minister in. an advisory capacity is 
welcome as further evidence of the determination of His 
Highness to adjust differences which have arisen and 
been greatly aggravated by external influences. 
unfortunately the situation has been utilized in 
some quarters to widen those communal differences in 
India which are so formidable an obstacle to progress 
at the Round Table Conference. 

The Census taken last spring shows that the important 
frontier State of Jammu and Kashmir comprises a popu- 
lation of rather less than three-quarters of a million of 
Hindus, and some 2,818,000 Muslims. The present 
Maharajah succeeded his uncle, the late Maharajah Sir 
Pratab Singh, a most orthodox Hindu, in the autumn of 
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*This article, written before the new outbreak of trouble in 
Kashmir, indicates clearly the general causes of the unrest. 
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1925. In 1924 some communal rioting broke out at the ground has been cleared for a thorough exami 


Srinagar, and a Muslim mob had to be dispersed. During 
the visit of the Viceroy to Kashmir that vear, a demon- 
stration was organized by some influential Muslims, and 
a petition was presented in which grave allegations were 
made against the Government of the aged Maharajah. A 
few of the leaders of this movement were proceeded 
against, and two or three prominent men were exiled. 

The present Maharajah marked his accession to the 
throne by pardoning these men, and many reforms were 
introduced. In 1929 a Kashmiri Conference was held at 
Ludhiana, in the Punjab, and a deputation was ap- 
pointed to represent Muslim grievances to His Highness, 
allegations being made that the Mohammedan subjects 
of Kashmir were kept in a position of inferiority. On 
July 13th Jast serious rioting broke out at Srinagar. A 
crowd of about 5,000 people stormed the prison gate 
with the purpose of releasing a Muslim prisoner, and 
casualties ensued. ‘There was further rioting on September 
23rd and 24th, and clashes between Muslim mobs and 
State troops were reported. 

As soon as the riots of July were brought under control, 
the Maharajah issued a message to his people, which may 
be quoted ; 

“T have not made, and will not permit, any discrimination 
against any class of my people on the grounds of religion. The 
humblest of my subjects has free and direct access to me. and any 
grievances my people may have can be submitted by them per- 
sonally to me, subject to two fundamental conditions, viz.: (1) that 
political activities are confined within the law of the land; and (2) 
that no outside intervention is sought in any shape or form. In 
regard to recruitment for the State services, prior consideration is, 
and shall always be, given to the public interest, and the obligation 
of maintaining the efficiency of the administration at the highest 
possible level can never be overlooked. There is also no desire 
to follow a blind rule of percentages for the various communities 
irrespective of considerations of qualification and merit. Subject 
to these conditions, the policy governing recruitment will be such 
that no one class or community should gain undue predominance 
in any branch of the public service, and that adequate representation 
is secured to duly qualified hereditary State subjects from all 
classes and communities of my people. Instructions to this effect 
have been recently issued, and 1 shall watch closely their practical 
xxecution by my offieers.” 

A Commission of Inquiry was appointed consisting of 
the Chief Justice (Sir Burjor Dalal, late I.C.S., a Parsee, 
and a retired Judge of the Allahabad High Court) as 
Chairman, and two Judges of the Kashmir High Court, 
one a Hindu and the other a Mohammedan, two Hindu 
non-oflicials, and two Muslim non-oflicials, from among 
leaders nominated by the community. The Commission’s 
work was, however, delayed through the resignation of 
the Muslim non-oflicial members. Subsequently ten 
Mohammedan gentlemen waited on His Highness, and 
yave an undertaking that the agitation would cease 
subject to certain conditions. One of these was to the 
effect that it should be announced in public gatherings at 
the mosques and shrines that the Muslim subjects of the 
Kashmir State were not affected in their affairs by outside 
agitation, and remained steadfast in their loyalty and 
devotion to their ruler. 

Naturally, the Government of Kashmir is very sensitive 
regarding outside influences being exerted both from 
British India and Afghanistan. The best method of 
dealing with this particular aspect of the problem is, 
however, the effective removal of such grievances as exist 
in the minds of Muslim subjects. It is therefore weleome 
news that the Kashmir Government agreed to allow 
substantial measures of mediation. Officers of the 


Government were to suspend all measures taken under 
the law enforced for the time being for the suppression 
of agitation; the cases of those officials who had been 
dismissed, suspended or degraded, in connexion with the 
agitation, were to be reconsidered, and, if they were able 
to furnish assurances that they would take no part in 
agitation, they would be reinstated, Thus it would seem 


‘ Nation 
of alleged grievances. The Mohammedans have receiya| 


the provisional settlement with some Satisfaction, nat 
only in the State itself but outside, and at mass meeting 
held at Rawalpindi and elsewhere resolutions haye rd 
passed expressing satisfaction at the provisional Settlement 
and advising outside Mohammedans to Suspend thei: 
agitation and all efforts to raise or send Jathas (bands 
of men). 

The Report of the Dalal Commission, issued eaily in 
October, is an outspoken document. It states that the 
civil authority exhibited neither efficiency nor foresight 
in dealing with the disturbances, and the Maharajah wa 
the first to take effective action. Among other things, 
the Commission have found that the allegations made }y 
Mohammedans about the military helping the Hind 
were fabricated to bring discredit on those who haj 
saved the situation and prevented the Muslims fro 
committing further depredations. In the opinion of th 
Commission, the campaign of vilification of Government 
was stage-managed by a handful of discontents, who had 
not succeeded in obtaining high posts or had lost them fo 
inefficiency or want of character. The Commission ay 
fully satisfied that the Muslims enjoy complete religioys 
freedom in the State, and there is no manner of obstacle 
to the performance of religious rites so long as they ar 
observed without danger of breach of peace. With regard 
to the employment of Muslims in public service, the 
Commission observe that the difficulty is not about 
employing Muslims but about finding a sufficient number 
of competent Kashmiri Muslims for Government posts, 
The inference that the Muslims are excluded from the 
Services is wrong ; the exclusion is due to their backwari- 
ness in education. The Commission has recommended a 
complete overhauling of the personnel and the methods 
of the police. 

From every point of view the appointment of Mr. 
Bertrand Glancy, a political officer of great experience, 
is to be welcomed, and the hands of the Maharajah’s 
Government will be greatly strengthened thereby. Las 
week His Highness announced his intention to appoint 
a commission on the question of associating the people 
with the working of the Government, X, 


Att 


Arts and Crafts Exhibition 

Every working artist knows how necessary it is to stand back, 
from time to time, and regard his work—lest the general be 
Jost in the particular. One would suggest that the time is 
ripe for the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society (whose 
fifteenth exhibition is now open at the Royal Academy until 
December 5th) to do this. There is some danger of their 
discovering that they have progressed from Morris to 
Mockmorris. If their intention is merely to foster the pleasure 
of the craftsman in his craft (and incidentally to afford his 
friends an opportunity of admiring his skill), there is nothing 
to be said—except that the order of the first two nouns ip 
their title might be reversed ; if, on the other hand, they aim 
at any sort of progressive development, small signs of it 
appear. To judge from the furniture shown, nothing might 
have happened in art or living since the influence of the late 
Mr. Ernest Gimson began to make itself felt. The work 
manship is exquisite, the design usually reminiscent and 
quite out of touch with modern developments. In many 
“ases, too, the craftsman has become intoxicated with the 
beauty of the grain and has allowed it to dominate his design 
to an extent which is almost nauseating to the sober criti 

The most remarkable exhibit here is Mr. William Simmonds 
Foal, in carved alabaster. Here is an artist who has 
consummate skill in expression, but—much more important 
—has something really worth expressing. Miss P. 
Yglesias’ carved wood panel, “ Cremation,” is also of real 
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Of the other sections, those devoted to 
ry and textiles are the least deserving of the foregoing 
— both show real vitality. If our manufacturers 
are to find any much-needed inspiration in the present 
hibition, it is here that they should look. One must also 
aaa much of the book production, since this includes fine 
pear from the Shakespeare Head, the Golden Cockerel and 
the Ashendene Presses. of their kind one could wish nothing 
better. For the rest, though it would be foolish to deny 
considerable merit in individual pieces—few of which can be 
dealt with in a notice of this length—one must regret that 
they do so little to belie the current interpretation of the 
ase, * arty and crafty.” G. M. B. 


decorative value. 


strictures : 


phrase, 


Gramophone Notes 
New Records 


peewa the past season various types of audience have 
paid homage to three distinguished visitors, a German tenor, 
a Spanish dancer and a Spanish mezzo-soprano. Not 
evervbody who liked La Argentina liked Conchita Supervia 
and not everybody who liked Richard Tauber liked either 
of the other two; but the three together must have given 
pleasure to many thousands. 

Herr Tauber is being compared with Caruso by many 
people who, like the present writer, never heard Caruso in 
the flesh; but there is no need to go into this question. It 
is certain that Tauber’s popularity is based upon certain 
valuable qualities. His gramophone records are published 
by Parlophone and include a set of Schubert’s Winterreise, 
which is excellent. It is a pity if Tauber’s popularity in 
light opera is going to prevent him from contributing further 
to the small store of well-sung lieder discs and I recommend 
this song eyele especially to ail lovers of Schubert’s songs. 
Parlophone publish an ever-increasing list of Tauber in his 
lighter moods, all of which are on an equal level of achieve- 
ment. Probably RO20107, two songs from Lehar’s Land of 
Laughter, R20148, two songs by Fritz Rotter, R20101, two 
songs from Loéhner’s Friederike, are as good as the rest. 
Certainly it is absurd to buy anyone else’s versions of these 
things when we can have Tauber. Also he has done Toselli’s 
Serenata and Leoneavallo’s Mattinala as they should be done 
on RO2ZO135. 

Conchita Supervia has done three records for Parlophone 
which I have no hesitation in recommending strongly. They 
are of the da Falla settings of seven Spanish popular songs. 
The authenticity of Spanish folk music has been caught by 
singer and composer alike. If one has to be chosen before the 
other two, it must be RO20117, “ El Panto Moruno” and “* Segui- 
dilla Mureciana”’ ; the first of these songs is one of the most 
superb in the whole field of folk music. RO20118 contains 
the “ Asturiana ” and ‘ Iota,’? while RO20119 has ** Nana,” 
“Cancion” and “Polo.” Incidentally, H.M.V. have recently 
published an excellent dise of Kreisler playing a version of the 
“Jota” which will please some people as much as Supervia’s. 
It is “backed” by Kreisler in a Glazounoy “ Spanish 
Serenade,” which is useful as an object lesson of the difference 
between the true and false Spanish idiom. We many of us 
hegan our acquaintance with “ Spanish” music with Bizet 
and Rimsky-Korsakov and other Russians, and the more 
authentic thing came as rather a shock to us. 

Supervia has also produced a good version of Rossini’s 
“La Cenerentola” for those who would prefer to hear a 
good voice in songs from the cosmopolitan repertory. Of its 
sort this dise (R20140) is excellent, but the da Falla series 
offers more to the adventurous listener. 

La Argentina I have already insisted upon more than 
once in these notes. To her carlier records can now be added 
on Parlophone R921, a dance from da Falla’s ‘“* La Vida 
Bueve” and “ Albeniz” Cordoba; and on R933 Granados’ 
“Tota Valencina ” and a ‘Tange Andalou,” which has the 
great attraction of being accompanied by the superb guitarist 
Carlos Montoya. Spanish dancing belongs to the type of 
musie for which atmosphere is everything and La Argentina 
to the best orchestra is below the best, while with a piano 
she is not worth seeing at all. The castanets and the guitar 
on this dise have an amazing evocatory power to one who 


. has seen much of this dancing in the flesh, though what the 


effect would be upon a listener who has not had this experience 
I cannot say. But I feel that one La Argentina dise should 
be in every collection and I am still inclined to think it should 
be the one with Malats’ * Serenata ’’ and Ivadier’s “ Bolero.” 

Speaking of Boleros reminds me that Columbia have got 
Mr. Jack Payne and his B.B.C. Dance Orchestra to play 
Ravel’s “* Bolero” in a jazzed version. It has the advantage 
of being on one side only, which is enough for most people 
after having heard the original piece, shall we say, five times. 
And in passing I would like to mention that on the back of 
the third side of Koussevitsky’s version of the “ Bolero,” 
published by H.M.V., there is one of the few pieces of Erik 
Satie which has been recorded. Satie was not a great composer, 
but the arrangement by Debussy of his ** Gymnopédie No. 1” 
as conducted by Koussevitsky has merit. The dise number is 
D1860. 

Returning to more orthodox fields, there is an H.M.V. 
record of Casals recently published which should not be missed. 
The great ’cellist plays a Bach Musette arranged by Pollain, 
and although the back contains the seemingly inevitable 
piece by Popper this should be bought by anyone who has 
a friend who * can’t understand Bach.” The number is 
DA1030. But the first Bach record to be bought by anyone 
remains, in my opinion, the remarkable guitar record by 
André Segovia of a well-known Courante. It is H.M.V. E475, 
and I notice that Mr. Rutland Boughton in his recent book 
on Bach mentions it as containing more of the Bach spirit 


than most orthodox performances. 
Joun LANGDON-DAVIES. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


* Spectator,’ NOVEMBER Sth, 1831. 
News or tuk WEEK. 

The great city of Bristol, since our last publication, has been the 
scene of a series of disturbances unparalleled in the modern history 
of England. Several hundred individuals have been killed or 
wounded in the riot and its suppression. The Customhouse, the 
Excise Office, the Bishop’s palace, the public gaols, and more than 
forty private houses, have been burned down; property to the 
amount of half a million has been plundered and destroyed. We 
give the melancholy and disgraceful details of these outrages else- 
where ; we notice them here only for the purpose of pointing the 
moral that belongs to them. 


THE 


Marcu or RoGueEry. 

A fellow, suspected to be a thief, was stopped on Monday morning 
at Barnet, by the officers there. When questioned, he declared, 
with great appearance of earnestness, that he was bearer of au 
express from Tamworth to London, to announce that Sir Robert 
Peel had committed suicide. Of course, he was immediately per- 
mitted to go on. The story was just as true as that the Reformers 
sacked Bristol. 

ENERGETIC MEASURES. 

On Saturday last, a couple of workhouse boys were sent, by order 
of one of the dignitaries of the Church, round the town of Dereham 
with a mop and pail, to wash from the walls the ominous words 
* Reform,” “ Pay no tithes,” ** Downwiththe Bishops.” [We do not 
know what farther steps are meditated, but one mop, one pail, and 
two whole boys, against the people of England, indicate something 
very serious. | 


Poetry 


Harvest Festival 


3 


* Wr thank Thee now,” they heartily repeat 
«For sun and moon and cabbages and wheat.” 
And no one in the congregation sees 
The heavenly wood for local apple-trees. 


Monica Repuice. 
The Hill 


I~ the heather-dips on either side 
The fallen winds persist ; 

The big grey bird with the long neb 
Wheels and cries in the mist ; 

The moorland river tumbles down 
With its black peaty load ; 

The moorfowl and the darting snipe 
Cry themselves over the road ; 

In the swirling mist the sheepfolds cling 
To the dark face of the hill; 

The wild duck skreaks behind the rath 
And drops into a rill. 

Lyte Donacuy, 
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Country Life 


Tue Osto BREAKFAST. 

From the household of a distinguished Scandinavian, 
who owns an English farm, comes a letter suggesting that 
Norway at any rate is reaching the consummation suggested 
on this page last week as wholly desirable for Britain. It 
deals with the newer discoveries of the value of milk for 
the young. My correspondent writes : 

“The whole of Scandinavia is very enthusiastic, and I suppose the 
authorities will follow the lead everywhere. At present the idea is 
called the Oslo breakfast. At all schools in the capital (in many 
other towns as well) breakfast is served free to all children. It 
consists of half a litre of milk—a very big glass—wholemeal bread 
with butter, wholemeal rusks, one good sized raw carrot, one apple 
or orange. Also cheese, and that special Scandinavian cheese made 
from whey (you can buy it in London) which there is considered 
extremely valuable as it contains among other things all the milk 
sugar. The results have been astonishing, and the Government has 
now started a regular propaganda teaching the housewives all over 
the country how to understand the science of proper nourishment. 
The children’s teeth have already benefited enormously and the 
craving for sweets has declined.” 

There is much more in the letter ; but if it is the object of a 
State to improve the physique of its citizens and its agriculture 
at the same time here is an object lesson indeed. It is peculiarly 
interesting to know that the German belief in “* carotine ” is 
upheld as well as the belief in milk. We do not want the children 
to be restricted to one meal, but there are some zealots who 
assert that the Oslo breakfast will maintain vigour for 
twenty-four hours. 

* * * 

Tue New AGRICULTURE. 

It is a liberal education—or, should I say ?—a National 
Government education to spend a day or half a day at 
Rothamsted, that world-famous agricultural station which 
is as new as it is old. I wrote something the other day of 
its new research into electric farming, postponed for a while 
owing to the immense charges for burying a cable. Since 
then I have spent some hours in its laboratories and library 
as well as on the farm. No place better illustrates the acceler- 
ated rate of scientific discovery and invention. Every single 
week Mr. Heard of the B.B.C. finds something, often several, 
quite new things to report in experimental and _ practical 
science. He could almost fill his quarter of an hour with 
discourse on the progress of science in the realm of husbandry. 

* * * * 

The discoveries go deep into pure science, and at the same 
time that in particular details they concern practical pro- 
duction. This is wonderfully illustrated in the continuing 
experiments with lucerne or alfalfa the most remarkable of 
all fodder crops. Now, in the past, lucerne only grew in a 
few districts in England ; and many attempts in other places 
utterly failed. The crop was meagre in the extreme and short- 
lived. It was discovered that the reason lay not chiefly in 
the depth and nature of the soil (though these, of course, are 
of great importance) but in the absence of the special ** bug ” 
so called that makes the fertility of this class of plant. It 
was discovered that if you introduced their bacteria, many 
soils previously thought to be uncongenial would grow excellent 
lucerne. ‘The discovery was developed and now any farmer 
can buy neat little tubes of the culture, soak his lucerne seed 
in them and pretty well insure a fair crop. The pot experiments 
are an astounding spectacle. The untreated seed scarcely does 
more than germinate. The soaked seed flourishes like a bay 
tree. It is, of course, almost proverbial that between laboratory 
experiments and field practice a great gulf is fixed. Success 
in a glass house does not imply success sub divo, in the open 
field. But in this case the two now coincide. 

* * * * 

Field experiments have been made, and are being continued 
under scientific control, in a number of counties ; and maps 
have been made out showing the steady expansion of districts 
where lucerne will now grow, though it would not in the past, 
solely because the little plant-animal of the soil was not present 
in the soil or not in suflicient force. The efficacy of treating 
the seed with this culture is now proved, and the discovery is a 
real addition to the weaith of the country. We have harnessed 
a beneficent animal to propel the wagon of productive pro- 
sperity. It seems probable that when this agent of fertility 


has been introduced and encouraged by the 
crop, the district will become permanently 
without further adventitious aid. 


growing of the 
fit for Nicer 


* * * * 


So much for applied science, but the matter does Not ¢ 
here. Science never leaves Well alone, for it seeks the Betts 
and, if it may be, the Best. A scientific station conn 
commercial work. As in the case of Adco, that wonder 
powder which turns any straw or rubbish into the best Manure 
the making of the lucerne culture was allotted to a particuly 
firm, in this case Burroughs and Welcome, who send theip 
tubes of the culture to Rothamsted for regular tests of efficacy 
In the course of such tests and in other unrelated experiments 
it has been found that in these races of invisible Creatures 
(living by the million to the millimetre) there exists Unexpected 
differences. Some classes of nitrogen-fixing bacteria are More 
efficient than others ; and these can be isolated, cultivated an 
multiplied to the great enhancement of the health and Weight 
of the farmer’s crop. Science is harnessing biological fore 
as successfully as water and electricity. 

* * % * 
A Darinty MIDGE. 

A curious discovery, of real importance to a small ap 
picturesque native industry, has been made and extended jy 
a more palpable sphere of biology and botany. The be 
species of willow (or sallow) for wattling and for bask 
work was suffering from the attacks of a midge, which to 
a fancy to the tiny tip of the growing shoot. Though tly 
wound was small, it checked the central shoot and produced 
a faggot of weedy shoots instead of one central shoot; anj 
these were useless for the work required. Since no goo 
method was forthcoming for dealing with the midge itself, 
the botanists were called in, and they got to work quickly, 
Within a few years they had “ created” (by hybridization, 
a variety of willow, pretty well as good as the other fy 
wicker work but imbued with a juice or flavour or scent 
uncongenial to the midge, which therefore left the buds alone, 
This was not all. The new variety is now grown not only 
for producing good wattle. The essence disliked of the midg 
is being extracted, and when used as a spray on the mor 
vulnerable variety of willow successfully repels the mide 
Immune itself, the new willow lends its cousin its repulsiv: 
quality ! 

* * * * 
Tue Frirenp’s Enemy. 

In all this branch of science the dangers of interference 
with the balance of nature are realized, and precautions ar 
taken. For example, an insect that eats the young shoot 
of the blackberry, which is one of the New Zealand plagues, 
was discovered ; and millions of the creatures have bec 
sent out from England. They are said to be working well; 
and though they will not probably reduce the weed to decert 
proportions they will, it is thought, arrest further spread 
They are doing good ; but it is realized that they may aly 
do harm in other ways. That chance must be faced, so eve: 
while they were being bred and exported research has beet 
busy with parasitic or other enemies of the beneficent insec. 
Supposing in the future a message were to come from Nev 
Zealand to say that the insects were becoming unharnessei 
and growing out of hand, the appropriate enemy could le 
sent out at once and the balance restored. It all sount 
very slick and clever ; but how delicate a control is necessar 
in the regulation of any naturalized creature or thing! 


* * * * 


Tne CouRAGE OF FEAR. 
A curiously close parallel to the story of the lark that sougii 





refuge from a hawk between a yachtsman’s feet is told me by! 
friend who is also a singularly accomplished naturalist. lt 
says: ‘‘ I remember—now, alas! over forty years ago—a vey 
similar case. A skylark, with a sparrow-hawk in close purstl 
alighted at my father’s feet and remained there till the havi 
disappeared. There were four of us kids with him at the tims 
which made it all the more ‘ fearful’ for the lark.” 


W. Beacn Tomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 


give space 


LORD CECIL THANKS * SPECTATOR” 
READERS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—On behalf of the Council of the International Conference 
on Disarmament, to be held in Paris on November 26th and 
th, I wish specially to thank the readers of the Spectator 
for their generous support. 

In response to the appeal, which you were good enough to 
insert in your columns, £369 15s. 6d. has been subscribed 
towards our expenses. 

The help of your readers has gone far to promote the success 
of the Conference, and I am grateful to the Spectator for its 
public-spirited co-operation in this matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CEcIL, 
President of the International Paris 
Conference on Disarmament. 


AFTER THE GENERAL ELECTION 


[Vo the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—That the vast Conservative majority does not fairly 
represent the proportion of votes given to the Conservative 
Party goes without saying. But would the strength of the 
National Government or even the Conservative Party have 
been, in fact, reduced by Proportional Representation ? 
Let us suppose (a quite incredible supposition) that under 
Proportional Representation the number of members returned 
would have been in exact proportion to the total number 
of votes cast, would the result of the election have been very 
different from what it is? The number of votes polled was 
about 21 million; this gives roughly about 40,000 for each 
member elected. In the contested elections the Conservatives 
would have won about 298 seats, Nationalists 2, National 
Labour 8, Liberal Nationals 22, and Official Liberals 33. 
On the other side the Socialists would have won 166 seats, 
Lloyd George Liberals 2, and others 5. To these must be 
added the members returned in place of those elected without 
acontest, probably 50 Conservatives, 10 Labour and 1 National 
Liberal. There would still have been a Conservative majority 
of the whole House and a Government majority of over 200 
—which, as you truly observe, would have made it stronger 
than it is now. 

It is true that the National Party did not make tariffs the 
issue of the election, although it was wel! known by their 
constituents that the vast majority of Conservative candidates 
were in favour of some kind of tariff reform and were assured, 
as were the Liberal Nationals, that the * free hand” of Mr. 
MacDonald included this policy. But in any case the Socialists 
and Mr. Lloyd George insisted that the election should be 
fought on this issue, and they cannot complain if they are 
taken at their word. The National Party may not have 
sought a mandate for tariffs, but the Socialists and Mr. Lloyd 
George have certainly given them one.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Stoke Lacy Rectory. H. GrorGE MorGan. 

[To the Editor of the SeecTATOR.] 
Sir,—The one outstanding fact emerging from the recent 
polling, is the practical disfranchisement of a large proportion 
of the nation. While the total Opposition poll is about half 
that recorded for the National Government, they only muster 
fifty-seven, as against 558 for the latter. With fair Propor- 
tional Representation, the present Opposition should be 
entitled to over 200 members. ‘The existing result constitutes 
practical dictatorship, the minority being naturally unable 
to sustain any protracted debate—which is courting ‘“ Direct 
Action” or “* Revolution.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
* Huntspill,’ Somerset. OwEN Howarp Owen. 


{To the Editor of the Specratonr.] 
Sin,—Your attitude to the result of the General Election 
makes some, at any rate, of your readers rub their eyes in 
astonishment. You say in your News of the Week columns, 
under the paragraph headed “The Avalanche,” that the 
charge of * running away ” was carried to quite unfair lengths ! 





for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length which we consider 
most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Week.”’—Ed. Specrator.| 


It would be interesting to know where, how, and in what 
way ? To those of your readers who look for consistency 
from your paper, it is difficult to understand how you can 
adopt this attitude, in view of the fire and thunder contained 
in the latter part of your article entitled “ The Nation and 
Parties’ in your issue of October 17th. 

Furthermore, your remark that Mr. Henderson’s absence 
from the House is to be regretted, &c., is hard to reconcile 
with the views expressed on the Labour leadership in your 
article of October 17th already referred to. The Labour 
leaders, including Mr. Henderson, have all been soundly 
defeated, because they have shown themselves “ unfit to 
govern,” and to suggest that it would be in the interests of 
the country for them to be allowed to return to the House 
of Commons seems to be more worthy of the Daily Herald 
than the Spectator ! 

The fact is, I am afraid, that the Spectator has become 
curiously weak and sentimental, and no sooner has it seen 
the Socialist Party soundly beaten and discredited than it 
wishes to pat all the leaders on the back and to say what 
good fellows they are.—I am, Sir, &c., Percy ReEeEb. 

Netherfield Place, Baitle. 


[We do not want the experience of ex-Cabinet Ministers 
to be lost to the country, nor that the Government should be 
without the criticism that all need when in power. Our 
correspondent may remember our article on “ His Majesty’s 
Opposition” on September 5th, and we should like to see 
the Opposition filling effectively the réle there set out.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. |] 
Srr,—The true and inner reason for the signal triumph of the 
National Government is that, at long last, the electorate has 
had the almost unique opportunity of voting on a national 
and non-party issue. Democracy has justified itself, but in 
the very act has condemned our party system. 

Lack of sincerity has, alas! been the outstanding 
characteristic of all parties in the near past. Take, for 
instance, the “ slogan,”’ economy, preached by all and practised 
by none. Political insincerity generated a sense of helpless 
and hopeless despair in the minds of many electors and even 
prompted the wish for a dictator. Now, democracy has 
dictated its mandate—My country always, my party nowhere. 
Faithful fulfilment of this mandate will alone justify the 
existence of the National Government.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bramber, Horsell, Surrey. T. Davies Pryce. 

| V'0 the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 

Sir,—I was shocked to see the Spectator omitting the funda- 
mental cause of the downfall of (not Labour, but) the official 
Labour Party at the General Election : it was the moral issue. 
Here was a party that had in committee agreed to every one 
of the MacDonald Party proposals, even to “‘ cuts” in the 
dole, and many of them to imposition of tariffs. Yet they not 
only denied these things in public, but circulated fresh fictions 
about the safety of Post Ojlice savings. Both Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Snowden countered these statements and accused the 
party officials of “* running away ” from their own signatures. 
That is why most of us, of all schools of thought, voted as we 
did. It was a moral, not a political, issue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Rectory, Devizes. A. H. T. CLARKE, 


e 


FREE TRADE v. PROTECTION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—Mr. James H. Weager’s sneer that those who favour 
tariffs do so solely from self-interest cannot but suggest to 
those who diffe; from him that his somewhat bigoted devotion 
to Free Trade is due to the same cause. Your correspondent 
says: ‘Our Midland manufacturers of finished goods for 
export are at present buying their raw material, which is steel 
sheets and plates, from the Continent at £5 per ton, while the 
inglish steel combine demand £7 15s. to £8 5s. for the sama 
thing. If, by tariffs, this imported supply is shut out, the 
English price will, at once, be still further advanced to £9 10s, 
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to £10 per ton.’ Before castigating the steel maker, of which 
} am one, your correspondent should make certain of his 
ground, 

It would take too much of your space to show that he is 
wrong in almost every material fact, so I must content myself 
by stating, just as categorically, that imported steel sheets 
and plates are not the raw material of any considerable industry 
in this country ; that there is no combine controlling the price 
of the British product ; that the assertion that, if tariffs are 
imposed, the price will at once be advanced to £9 10s. or £10 
per ton is a guess, and a bad one at that. 

The Midland re-roller of foreign steel semi-products can 
certainly purchase from Belgium, France, or Germany more 
cheaply than in Great Britain; but then, wages of iron- 
workers in those countries are from 45 to 67 per cent. of those 
paid to our men, and the foreign steel is being dumped over 
here at 20 per cent. or even 25 per cent. under the cost of 
production in the country of origin. As a direct consequence, 
the steel maker can barely earn suflicient to pay his Debenture 
interest. The unfortunate shareholders in practically every 
steel company can testify to this for the last seven or eight 
years. 

Does your correspondent, or do your readers, know that nearly 
six million tons of coal were imported into this country last 
year in the form of steel—for it takes roughly two tons of coal 
to produce one ton of steel ? Do Englishmen realize that the 
bitter-sweet importation of nearly three million tons of steel 
annually throws on the dole at least 100,000 workers in the 
coal and iron ore mines, the railways and steel works, thus 
costing the nation not less than £7,000,000 annually in unem- 
ployment pay ? 

Thus, for every £1 ton saved by the Midland re-roller on 
and this is his average saving—the nation paid 
over £2 per ton in doles. By simple arithmetic, we spend 
£7,000,000 to save £3,000,000. How does this help the 
export trade ? The steel makers have sufficient intelligence to 
know that they cannot both have their cake and eat it. 

If a reasonable tariff is imposed, they believe they can 
supply the re-roller without injury to his export trade 
especially as they are doing so at present, to a limited extent 
but without profit, in the case of allied works. If they exploit 
the re-roller, then they will be—if possible—worse off than 
before. Given a fair measure of security they won't fail. 
These are facts—not * ethics ” * self-interest.” Bigotry 
and misstatements will not advance the declining cause of 
unilateral Free Trade.—I am, Sir, «c., 

67 Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 
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SPENDING AND SAVING 

To the Editor of the Srecraron.| 

Sir,—-From the moral aspect, I fully agree with Mr. Harold 
Cox’s arguments ; from the economic aspect I feel constrained 
to express doubt of their soundness. 

Expenditure on consumption goods and _ services during 
all phases of the trade cycle has been a bone of economic 
contention for many years. The old orthodox school seems 
to have leaned towards Mr. Cox’s view that ‘* money which 
is not spent is saved and invested’; and that “so far as 
employment is concerned investment of savings is only 
another form of spending.” It goes without saying that 
when savings take the form of hoards of coin and bank notes 
their total volume is the measure of the loss, in the short 
period, to the community. Of the main channels into which 
the community’s savings may flow—or, as some would say, 
may be invested—there is one which has an effect on the 
economic system almost equal to that of hoarding. It is 
the Short Loan Market. An increase in the flow of savings 
to the Short Loan Market, via the banks, merely depresses 
short term rates of interest, and only through its infinitesimal 
effects on the cost per unit of production and distribution 
can it assist industry ; that is, through lower discount rates, 
and lower rates of interest for money borrowed for short 
periods. It is true that a proportion of the total volume of 
money is always required for conducting financial operations 
of this nature, but when, as happened in the autumn of 
1929, business losses in long term securities destroy con- 
fidence, the flow of money to the security of the Short Loan 
Market increases and that to new capital issues decreases. 





——=. 
The slowing down process in the rate of long 
causes a contraction in the flow of money usec 
of investment goods such as machinery, 
buildings. 


term INVestmen 


1 in the Purchay 
Plant and fact. 
Hence, as this flow of money has diminia 


rather than increased since the beginning of the Slump j 
1929, the total volume of unemployment has ieee 
especially in the engineering, building and kindreq ends 
producing industries. = 
Mr. Cox implies that savings is synonymous with investmey: 
But in the effect of savings on employment he has erroneos) 
assumed that the proportion flowing to the purchase of in 
vestment goods remains constant. He has failed to prove 
that an increase in expenditure on consumption goods durin 
a period of depression would not offset the decrease in exes 
ture on investment goods and thus assist in restoring economic 
equilibrium.—TI am, Sir, &c., E. J. Brosrer, 
* Holly Bank,” Highwood Road, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 


“ON THE VERY EDGE OF BANKRUPTCY" 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sir,—Replying to Mr. Armstrong you give three justification, 
of the phrase ** on the very edge of bankruptcy ” as applied 
to the nation. First the run on the Bank of England, By 
are you really contending that the Bank of England is or wa 
*“on the very edge of bankruptcy”? If so, I think th 
shareholders will have something very unpleasant to say ty 
you. Secondly, that the Budget was not expected to balance 
This is a most undesirable thing in normal times: but during 
the War the Budget was only balanced by borrowing thousand 
of millions, and yet the country was not bankrupt. — Thirdjy. 
you again quote the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I do noi 
know to what Mr. Snowden referred ; but the facts are that 
the people of this country possess abundant wealth here and 
abroad to meet all the obligations of the country as a whol 
and a nation cannot be bankrupt as long as this is the case, 
J am, Sir, &e., KF. W. Periick Lawrence, 
11 Old Square, London, W.C, 2. 


ADVICE FROM CANADA 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sirn,— News comes to-day of the great majority gained ly 
the Conservatives in the elections, and one must expres 
the hope that they will not, as certain members of the party 
seem inclined to do, use their parliamentary majority for 
party advantages. If the present political and economi 
systems are to be preserved, then all must work for then, 
and the urgent task is the economic rather than the political 
To this end the following policy might prove effective: 

(1) Stabilize the value of the pound in England. (2) The: 
establish a stable rate of exchange with other units of the Empir 
and with foreign countries who are not on the gold standar! 
(3) Assist in any world effort to increase the purchasing power ¢/ 
silver. (4) Impose revenue tariffs on manufactured goods, with 
preference for the Empire. (5) Allow raw materials and food ii 
free of tariff. (6) Establish a quota for food products, and ws 
both the quota and tariffs for purposes of bargaining for Empir 
and foreign trade. (7) Bring industries, their processes, methods 
and machinery up to date. Use mass production only in thow 
industries where it is economically necessary : in other industnes, 
make high quality the aim and selling feature. (8) As employment 
inereases, replace the insurance fund on an actuarial basis, ani 
stop abuses immediately. (9) Put the Simon Report, or some 
reasonable modification consonant with good government, int 
effect in India. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Quebec. 


one. 


R. H. Nispev. 


INDIA 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-We much admire your invariable fairness, as exemplified 
in publishing the letter of Sir Ion Hamilton Benn. May! 
crave the same indulgence if I say that we here warmly agree 
with his letter in every particular? Does not history endorse 
what he so aptly remarks, and further, does it not show that 
Great Britain had a Divine mandate to rule India? India 
needed such a ruler and still does. Is this mandate of the 
highest source to be set aside, and cancelled at the beck of 
Mr. Gandhi? Many thinking men here consider that the 
proper answer to the recent murders is to proclaim martial 
law in some form. The native mind reads what we mean fot 
magnanimity as impotency and fear. Concession resulting 
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rism earns his contempt, which is not tempered by 
Ik and idealism.—I am, Sir, &e., 
GARTSIDE-TIPPINGE. 















fom terro' 
ffestern ta 
pournemouth. 
We fear the age has passed for governing alien peoples 
inst their will. The British Commonwealth rests on the 
“ sure foundation for a World State, the consent of the 


pvemed.—ED. Spectator. | 
| A CUT IN EPISCOPAL INCOMES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 


gg, —Cuts, voluntary or imposed, have lately been made 
, kinds of income—in the incomes of the King and 
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© prove in many kinds a ; - 
S during HH tie royal family, of Cabinet Ministers, of judges, of civil 
Xpendi. ervants, of teachers, of the unemployed, of innumerable 
conomie petSOns not, like these, paid by the State. There is at present 
STER, we cut wanting. 

This cut, which as yet is not even last, ought, if I may say 

» with the utmost courtesy, to have been first. It would 
TCY» we done incalculable good and would have commanded 


the respect of the English people from coast to coast ; whereas 
thelack of it moves, I fear, their quiet disdain. It is a voluntary 
ication: HH qt, to be paid over to the State, of 10 per cent. in episcopal 


applied HF jgcomes.—I am, Sir, &e., Hespert HANDLEY. 

. But (Formerly Vicar of St. Thomas's, Camden Town.) 

OF Was Golders Green, N.W’. 

L . , . 

nk the HH (We do not agree with our correspondent. We think that 

SAY to Bf tye majority of clergy are scandalously underpaid, and we 

alance, BH iave never heard of a Bishop who could save from his 

during income.—Ep. Spectator. | 

usands 

a> ws oT yy ‘ ’ r r yA, r 

hidy, # THE NEED FOR SPIRITUAL RENEWAL 

do not | To the Editor of the Spucraror.| 

e that HF Sin, —Your correspondent N. A., in your issue of October 31st, 

re and # must claim the sympathy of many in his aspiration for a 

Whale gititual renewal of the national life ; but he seems sadly out 

‘ase.— BH of touch with practical reality in his suggestions as to how this 

‘CE, sill be brought about. He suggests that the greatest needs 
o{to-day, are the revision of the Book of Common Praver in an 
extreme Modernistie direction and the compilation of a com- 
jendium of ** inspired writings ” in addition to those tradition- 
ally received as such. 'To these suggestions I would answer. 

a (1) That the masses of English people are unlikely to be influ- 

"TEE exced by either revised Prayer Books or revised Bibles.” They are 

‘Press HF definitely not inclined towards a Modernistic “ interpretation ” of 

party (hristianity as against the traditional Faith, but rather, very little 

y for I isterested in any presentation of religion, and certainly not attached 

to the idea of Christ, as ‘‘ N. A.’’ would seem to maintain. 

LOMi¢ (2) Of the minority of people who are definitely interested in 

hen, {fF religion a large percentage are adherents of that most rigid of all 

itical bodies, the Roman Catholic Church, and of schools of Anglicanism 

thie: anl Nonconformity, which, together with Catholicism, would 


ertainly repudiate the writer's versions of Christ and His Teaching. 
Ther JF Only a small section of persons (and these of an acadernic type, 
mpir fF outof touch with the Man in the Street) would be found to undertake 
dari, #% such a sweeping revision as is suggested. As for the compendiurn 
er of of “inspired writings ’’—the issue is here completely begged, for 
with J (having disposed of the fiction of a nation whose spiritual inclinations 
id iy are in line with ** N. A.’s’’ own) what remains but a minority of 
1 us widely-differing schools of thought and feeling ? To say that such 
npir J an undertaking would mean a “ putting away of many childish 
hods things of sentimental rather than of real value ”’ is one of those silly 


host spiritual-sounding phrases, so common in Modernism, which, 
ries, because of their implication of the infallibility of their author’s own 
nent # particular viewpoint in regard to precisely what is Truth, and their 
and ignoring of the true issue which is one of basic intellectual principle, 
ome may be said to militate rather against, than towards that national 
int spiritual unity for which all Christians pray. 
—I am, Sir, &e., T. Co H. Yaupiey. 
r, . ‘ 
Lee, S.E. 


MARRIAGE AND SEX 
[To the Editor of the Seecravor.| 

Sik,-Dr. Williams’ article in your current 
reading, which is more, as it seems to me, than can be said 
YE for what the Rev. S. A. McDowall wrote. Mr. McDowall’s 
re & conclusions are sound, but they are not impressive, owing 
™ F tothe shambling way in which he reaches them. The phrase 
Mt B® “we are driven” and “ we are bound to admit ” are rickety 


issue is good 


fia stepping stones towards valuable truths. 

he I pass what he says about the married state—I do not like 
of & it, its tone contrasts unfavourably with that of the Lambeth 
he Conference on the same subject—but there are statements 
P with references to the unmarried which are regrettable and 
0) 


dangerous. I cannot suppose that Mr. McDowall holds that the 
ig “itprovement of contraceptive methods” makes sexual 





vice moral. It might as well be argued that poisoning became 
legitimate when the skill of the poisoner defie1 detection. 
But, certainly, the remark about “temporary unions” and 
“companionate marriage’ are not likely to exercise a 
restraining influence upon the ‘excitable and uncontrolled.” 
It is a thousand pities that Mr. McDowall failed to state 
his right conclusions in a vigorous and unmistakable way.— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. Krxcsmint. Moore. 
Cedar Mount, Dundrum, Co. Dublin. 


POLITE GEOGRAPHY 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatTor.| 
Sir.—Your correspondent would have all European place- 
names pronounced and written as in the country of their 
origin (though he excepts two countries on the ground of 
special difficulty). But why should politeness have geographical 
limits and exclude three-quarters of the globe ? And is it 
really being polite to foreigners to murder their language ? 
Comparatively few English people can pronounce even such 
common expressions as comme il faut or &@ la mode, with- 
out making French hearers smile or wince. There is not a 
single vowel sound and hardly a consonant that is identical 
in French and English, and the same may be said of most of 
the sounds of most other languages. 
Besides, why should we further 
sulliciently heterogeneous English tongue ? To 

Anglo-Saxon elements, imperfectly fused, we 
every day new words of foreign origin. Fortunately to the 
process of deformation natural 
assimilation. If this is artificially checked, English may 
lose its character. Your correspondent calls retrograde those 
who anglicize place names. Then other nations are 
more retrograde than we. Compare the French * Allemagne 


our already 
Latin and 
are adding 


corrupt 


corresponds a process of 


most 


” 


with * Germany,” ‘ Londres” with “ London,” the Italian 
* Inghilterra > with * England,’ * Parigi”’ with “ Paris ” ; 
the German ‘“ Themse”’ with ‘ Thames,” ‘™* Frankreich ” 


with ** France,” ** Mailand ” with ‘ Milano,” &e., &e. This 
process of assimilation is always going on, and is a legitimate 
measure of self-defence. Every language has its own character 
and qualities, its own particular form of beauty, and to mix 
these different forms is to destroy them. We may show 
our politeness by learning foreign languages, but let us take 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Jessit M. NicHouson, 


good care not to sacrifice our own. 


2 Derby Hill, S.E. 23. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,— There may be a good deal to be said for Mr. Yeats- 
Brown’s idea that every European town should be called 
* by the title its natives have given it.” If that were done, 
however, towns in the Flemish part of Belgium should certainly 
not be called by French names. Anvers is not the native name 
of Antwerpen, nor Bruvelles of Brussel.  Courtrai, Bruges, 
Malines should all be avoided and in their stead Kortrijk, 
Brugge, Mechelen be used. 

Let me add that this is no mere matter of history. Even in 
Brussel a majority of the population speak Flemish to-day, 
although its administration has become largely denationalized 
(as Mr. Huysmans, when Minister of Education, called it). 
But the administrations of the other towns mentioned make use 
of Flemish, or Dutch, and not of French, and Mr. Van 
Cauwelaert for instance, the burgomaster of Antwerpen, 
would not consider it any improvement in “ politeness ” if 
Englishmen were to call his town Anvers instead of Antwerp 
—TI am, Sir, &c., P. GEYL. 
58 Circus Road, N.W.S8. 


THE “SPECTATOR” AND 
LANGUAGE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-It is a shock to find from your note to Mr. E. C. Owen's 
letter that you accept with pride the description ** protagonist 
of Free Trade.” May I submit that such a use of the word 
protagonist is an abominable piece of bad English? See 
Fowler’s Modern English Usage on that word.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. MacDerwsot, 

6 Square du Bois de Boulogne, Paris, XVI, 
[None the less we are still pleased to be called the prot- 
agonist, or principal performer, in the fiscal controversy, — 
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[To the Editor of the Srrecraror.] 
Sir,—I was much surprised to see in the above article in your 
issue of October 24th, that the word ‘ judgment,” which 
appeared several times in the article, was spelt ‘* judgement.” 
In view of your punctilious regard for spelling and grammar 
and the correctness of most things generally, I am rather sur- 
prised to see this glaring error in a paper of your standing, and 
merely desire to draw your attention to same.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ricuard GIBson. 
Royal Exchange Buildings, Glasgow. 
|The N.E.D. prefer judgement, and those responsible for the 
New Prayer Book of 1927 saw no reason to substitute judgment 
for the spelling throughout the Book of 1662. Does not 
Mr. Gibson approve “ same ” ?—En. Spectator.] 


ENGLISH HOTELS 

{To the Editor of the Sprcratror.| 
Sir,—One reads with interest the article by Sir W. Beach 
Thomas in your issue of September 5th, and with sympathy 
the previous article by “* Seadavay.” Each writer is correct 
in his point of view—England is a beautiful country for those 
who may take the trouble to see it, but how little is done for 
the comfort of those travellers willing to take such trouble ! 
Surely the reason may lie in partly the inherent conservatism 
of the provincial Aételiers and transport organizations who 
may be unwilling to provide amenities unless assured that 
such provision would prove profitable to them. In fact they 
do prefer to cater for the regular rather than the chance cus 
tomer, though I fancy they would be willing to supply any 
demand, were they not restricted by the mass of laws, by-laws, 
regulations, and restrictions with which England is obsessed, 
and which the English, a servile nation, seem to find comfort 
in observing. 

It seems odd to me that in England I ought not to want a 
draught of good ale before a certain hour, or a bite of food 
after a certain hour, when in most fair-sized towns on the 
Continent I may obtain food and drink till nearly midnight, 
and good food too ! 

Perhaps this is the reason why so many foreigners who visit 
England leave that beautiful country so quickly. No doubt 
they are welcome to stay, but only on English terms; and 
these terms and restrictions are very irritating to a traveller 
who wishes to enjoy his visit in comfort.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C DE GRENIER. 

Beit al Mudir, Bahrein, Persian Gulf. 

| We believe that British hotel keepers are stirring to meet 
criticism, and they cannot be blamed for the State inter- 
ference which annoys them and their guests.—Eb., Spectator.] 


THE RIGHT TO DIE 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Sir,—-Addington in Note on The Golden Ass, Book X, says: 
‘The office of a physician is to cure not to kill, as I have 
heard tell many physicians of speculation have done, before 
they have come to practice.” If medical men were em- 
powered by law to say when a patient ought to quit the 
world it might well leave invalids with uneasy minds, for 
bad as things may be, not a few recover despite the doctor.— 
I am.. Sir, &c., PETER SINCLAIR. 
Procuraior Fiscal’s Office, County Buildings, Wick. 


MILK 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir.—An American lady is urging us to drink daily at least a 
quart of milk. Before any of your readers follow her advice 
it might- be well to point out that it does not coincide with 


that of many high authorities in this country. Moderation, 
at any rate, seems advisable. 
Webb-Jolinson says that: ‘ Milk is the cause of more 


diseases and deaths than alcohol.” Lord Moynihan has also 
made some striking accusations against the food. So far from 
being beneficial for the teeth, also, it has been said to be * the 
commonest cause of pyorrhoea and teeth trouble.” The 
enormous increase during the present century in the con- 
sumption of sugar is far more likely to be the principal reason 
for our bad teeth than is any deficiency of milk in the diet. 
Milk is not always the innocent drink that it seems to be. 
Not to mention bacteria or preservatives and adulterations 





ie 


_&_——. 
which may be added by both farmer and retailer, it 
contaminated by alkaloids from poisonous plants 
seeds, so common in or near pastures and in foodstuffs Thes 
sometimes kill the animal, but more often give her —— 
rious disease or simply bad health, and, of course, affect . 
milk, “ 
A safe and easy way to make sure of the necessary yit 
mins and organic minerals and to keep one’s teeth is to “a 
plenty of properly cooked vegetables, raw salads and ri 
wholegrain foods and fresh butter, and a minimum of su : 
foods.—I am Sir, &e., 
Croydon. 
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[Pure milk is undoubtedly the most complete Single article 
of food, but, of course, it is essential that the utmost care be 
taken to avoid contamination and that extreme Vigilance 
over the healthiness of the herds be exercised.—Ep., Spectator, 








THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.]| 
Sir,—In the multitude of causes that appeal through yoy 
columns to the British public, Philosophy might seem to be 
the last that has a claim on the attention of practical men, 
But it is not difficult in the present disorganization of belie 
in fundamental principles that is manifest in every department 
of life to see the need of a cultivation of systematic thought 
that has the most intimate bearing upon practice. We 
venture, therefore, to invite public attention to the work of 
The British Institute of Philosophy. 

Founded in 1925, with the late Lord Balfour as its President, 
the Institute has now a membership of over 1,400, which 
includes, in addition to the general body of members, almost 
all the representative philosophers in Great Britain as wel 
as many distinguished scientists. The Institute publishes a 
quarterly review, ‘* Philosophy ” ; it holds courses of Public 
Lectures and organizes Reading Circles ; it arranges for the 
delivery of addresses by men of authority. 

In addition to the work which is being done in London, 
there are active local centres in Bangor, Cardiff, Liverpool, 
Newcastle and Durham, and Sheffield. 

The Institute is anxious that its work should be mor 
generally known, in order that an enlarged membership may 
open to a wider public an opportunity to study the principles 
that underlie human experience and action in science, art, 
politics, morals and religion. Those of your readers who 
would desire to become members of the Institute (the sub- 
scription is £1 1s. including the quarterly review), or to obtain 
further information with regard to it, are invited to com 
municate with The Director of Studies at the rooms of the 
Institute in University Hall, 14 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C. 1.—We are, Sir, &c., 

S. ALEXANDER; ARTHUR 
WititiAM Exsor; W. R. INGE; A. D, 
LinpsAy; OuiverR LopGce; J. H. Mur. 
HEAD; RussELL; RUTHERFORD; HERBERT 
SAMUEL; W. R. SORLEY. 






































EDDINGTON; 







London. 





POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Sures v. AEROPLANES. 

Your “ News of the Week” paragraph might be read 
that the Cyprus garrison was reinforced first by troops sent 
from Egypt by aeroplane. Actually, ships (with hundreds 
of men for landing, heavy guns and a complete base of supplies) 
arrived at Cyprus from Crete, four hundred and eighty sea miles 
away, before aeroplanes (with only one hundred and fifty 
men, no guns and no base) arrived from Cairo only three 
hundred and thirty sea miles away.—PARALLAX. 











Hovusinc 1N East Lonpon. 

The Bethnal Green and East London Housing Association 
send us an account of their work and emphasize the urgett 
need for more flats. They are holding an exhibition from 
December 7th to 9th at the Central Hall, Westminster, 1 
order to increase interest in the housing problem. 
Association needs a further £5,000 of capital from investors 
in order to complete the building of their flats in Devonshite 
Road. 

[There are few more valuable pieces of work than that 
of re-creating East London, one of the worst legacies le 
to the present generation to solve. We wish the Bethnal 
Green Housing Association success in its efforts.— ED, 
Spectator.} 
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Seed and Harvest 
by VLADIMIR KOROSTOVETZ 


Absorbing memoirs of boyhood in the highest circle of Imperial 
Russia, and an important narrative of the transition since. 
‘A remarkable book .. of exceptional interest . . recreates the 
strangest of all the strange epochs of Russian history.’ Times 
Literary Supplement. Iilustrated. 18s. net 


Anti-Commando 
by Sir IAN HAMILTON & Mr. JUSTICE SAMPSON 


The British side of the story so vividly begun by Col. Deneys 
Reitz in Commando. With 20 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 15s. net 


The Scottish Socialists 
ANONYMOUS 


‘An entertaining volume of shrewd character sketches by one 
possessing more than common knowledge.’ Times Literary 
Supplement. 10s.6d. net 


Politics & the Younger Generation 
by A. L. ROWSE 


A statement of Socialist principles and policy by ‘ one of the 
ablest of the younger thinkers in the Labour Party’ (The Times). 
‘An important book’ (Spectator). 10s.6d. net 


The New Russia 


Eight broadcast talks: the contributors include H. R. Knicker- 
bocker and H. G. Wells. A clear and true picture of present 
conditions in Soviet Russia. 38.6d. net 


Is Germany Finished ? 
by PIERRE VIENOT 


‘A remarkable and important appreciation of modern Germany.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. 55. net 


The American Black Chamber 


by HERBERT YARDLEY 


‘ Like a volume in some full-length biography of Sherlock Holmes.’ 
Morning Post. ‘ A revelation and a warning.’ Daily Telegraph. 
Jilustrated. 15S. net 


The Brave Days 


by NEIL MUNRO 
With an Introduction by GEORGE BLAKE 


Recollections of Scottish Life by the late Neil Munro, the distin- 
guished Scottish novelist. (A PORPOISE PRESS PUBLICATION) 
7s.6d. net 


Bishop Berkeley 


by J. M. HONE and H. M. ROSSI 
With an Introduction by W. B. YEATS 


‘Important . . . much valuable criticism on new lines.’ The 
Times. 4 Iilustrations 15s. net 


The Red King Dreams 
a novel by C. G. CRUMP 


*One of the most hilarious experiments in fiction that I have 
read for a very long time .. a glorious lark.’ RALPH STRAUS, in 
the Sunday Times. 8s.6d. net 

















A Master of Hounds 


HARRY BUCKLAND OF ASHFORD 
by ONE WHO KNOWS HIM 


*Every lover of hounds and horses will read and enjoy this 
record of a splendid sportsman.’ Field. 31 Illustrations. 108.64. net 


The Country Child 
by ALISON UTTLEY 


* Hasten to get hold of The Country Child, and savour its charm,’ 
Manchester Guardian. ‘A very charming book.’ Observer, 75.6d. net 


John Mistletoe 
by CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


‘ Here, surely, is something for everyone.’ 


Manchester Guard; 
SECOND IMPRESSION —— 


78.6, net 


Charlton 


‘A highly unusual kind of book, by an equally unusual kind of 
man.’ News-Chronicle. SECOND IMPRESSION 105.64. ne 


Joseph Conrad’s 
Mind and Method 
by R. L. MEGROZ 


‘A penetrating study.’ Observer. ‘ Supplies a long-felt want . , 
Admirable both as a biographical study and as a critical estimate,’ 


Spectator. Illustrated. 105.6d. net 
Dunbar 
by RACHAEL ANNAND TAYLOR 
A new volume in the series, The Poets on the Poets. ‘A book 
that will be enjoyed.’ Observer. 35.6d. net 


Limited, signed edition. 215. net. 


The Meaning of Art 
by HERBERT READ 


A development of Professor Read’s Listener articles which have 
aroused much interest and controversy. ‘A model of good sense 
and the product of wide knowledge.’ Everyman. 46 Illustrations. 

35.6d, net 


Sir Thomas Browne 


edited by GEOFFREY KEYNES 


Complete in six volumes: Vols V and VI just published. 
4 guineas nit 
‘The standard versicn of Browne’s text.’ The Times. 
Limited edition, 10 guineas net. 


The Greek Language 


by B. F. ATKINSON 


The first of a sequence of books on the ‘ Great Languages’, 
edited by PROFESSOR BRAUNHOLTZ. 155. met 


Uncle Stephen 
a novel by FORREST REID 


‘ Beautiful and wise . , . moments of uncanny suspense.’ The 
Times. 75.6, nét 
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The Interpretation of Shakespeare 


Imperial Theme. By G. Wilson Knight. (Oxford Univer- 
The Impe - 
sity Press. 12s. 6d.) 

jpever the history of taste in England comes to be written, 
oe of the most illuminating chapters will be headed “* Shakes- 
pearian Criticism.’ In the present century there have been 
three marked phases. A. C. Bradley’s Shakespearian Tragedy 
yas the culmination of the method of psychological analysis 
ofcharacter. ‘Then followed the patriotic criticism of Raleigh, 
sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and, a little lated, John Bailey, who 
all adopted the attitude towards Shakespeare of ‘“ We 
understand each other, we Englishmen ; don’t we, old chap ?” 
The latest phase is the minute study of Shakespeare’s symbol- 
jm and poetic imagery, shown especially in the work of 
Professor Caroline Spurgeon. 

Mr. G. Wilson Knight belongs to this last school. His 
purpose is not to criticize but to interpret, a process which he 
explained in his Wheel of Fire, published in 1930, thus : 

“We should not, in fact, think critically at all: we should inter- 
pret our original imaginative experience into the slower con- 
giousness of logic and intellect, preserving something of that 
child-like faith which we possess, or should possess, in the theatre. 
It is exactly this translation from one order of consciousness to 
another that interpretation clairas to perform. Uncritically, 
and passively, it receives the whole of the poet’s vision; it then 
proceeds to re-express this experience in its own terms.” 

Mr. Knight continues these methods in The Imperial Theme, 
which he prefaces with an essay on imaginative interpretation. 
Shakespeare, he says, plays many variations on certain univer- 
sal ideas and symbols which persist : 

“such essentials, however, will only be apparent to an imaginative 
response. Imagination will, having observed a striking ‘ honour ’ 
speech, allow other ‘honour’ thoughts to attach themselves, 
clustering round the original nucleus, until they form a compact 
mit of such ideas throughout Shakespeare. Imagination is 
synthetic, continually at work to make new wholes.” 

Certain ideas are symbolized by particular groups of images. 
Thus sun, moon and stars are used to suggest an infinite splen- 
dour and universal justification ; music symbolizes concord, 
tempests discord. Mr. Knight elaborates this theme in the 
chapters which follow, entitling his essay on the Life-themes 
in Hamlet ** The Rose of May,” on Coriolanus ‘‘ The Royal 
Occupation,’ on Antony and Cleopatra ‘‘ The diadem of love.” 

The method to one not accustomed to think of Shakespeare 
as a philosopher expressing his teaching by an elaborate 
system of symbols is not without difficulty. At times an 
uneasy feeling arises that Mr. Knight is following the common 
scheme of those sermons wherein the preacher essays to 
interpret the mind of God by grouping scattered texts into a 
pattern of his own devising. Mr. Knight certainly reveals 
many significances, often unsuspected, in Shakespeare’s 
imagery, but it needs further demonstration to show how far 
Shakespeare was himself conscious of an underlying unity. 


It may indeed be that Mr. Knight is himself unconsciously 
expressing his own philosophy through Shakespeare—a 
process commoner in criticism than critics themselves always 
realize. This suspicion is strengthened when some of Mr. 
Knight’s imaginative experiences are examined critically. 
In his chapter on ‘“ The eroticism of Julius Caesar,” for 
instance, he begins by saying, ‘“* The human element in Julius 
Caesar is charged highly with a general eroticism.” He 
remarks that “the word ‘lover’ is amazingly frequent, 
sometimes meaning little more than ‘friend,’ but always 
helping to build a general atmosphere of comradeship and 
affection.” Actually, however, the word “lover” is to be 
found four times only throughout the play, and twice in 
Brutus’ speech to the mob. Nor is “ love ” used with notable 
frequency. It occurs 41 times in Julius Caesar against 63 in 
Hamlet and 50 times in Lear; similarly, the figures for 
** loved ” are Julius Caesar 5, Hamlet 7, Lear 9. Mr. Knight’s 
original impression of frequency is not supported by the 
Concordance. Apparently having first received an impression 
from the play, he has proceeded to justify it by examining the 
symbols. This, however, is an extreme and possibly unfair 
instance, for Mr. Knight’s intuition is usually keen, subtle and 
penetrative. He is at his best when he is simplest, as in the 
description of the Ghost in Hamlet, of which only a few sen- 
tences can be quoted : 

**Tt is a portentous, unnatural thing, something mortality must 

reject: yet, at the same time, it is a loved father, an honoured 
King. Father and King: both are important. The ideals of love 
and kingship are at stake. But that father, that king, is dead. 
So, clearly, the ghost is also Death. ... Is he devil or loved parent ? 
Spirit of health or goblin damned? With exquisite aptness the 
poet has placed him, not in heaven or hell, but purgatory. Through- 
out our problem is unsolved for us. If we seek for a final answer 
we must say: the ghost is neither ‘ right,’ nor ‘ wrong,’ but it is a 
thing of dark, not light; of Death, not Life.” 
Mr. Knight relies solely on the Globe text. Much may be 
argued in favour of excluding all externals, problems of text, 
conditions of stage, or the precise significance of Elizabethan 
ideas, lest interpretation be darkened by irrelevancies ; but 
there is a danger in the method of forgetting how vastly words 
have changed their meanings and associations in three cen- 
turies ; many of Shakespeare’s images convey an essentially 
different suggestion to us. The frequent imagery of blood, 
for example, was full of colour and smell to Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries ; many moderns have never seen blood in 
greater quantity than exudes from a cut chin. Even more 
difficult to apprehend is the change in the subtle. associations 
that cluster round the commonest words, such as “ father,” 
“son,” ‘* Prince,” ‘* magistrate.” 

A readet who is new to interpretation will find The Imperial 
Theme hard reading ; but it is well worth the effort. 

G. B. Harrison, 


Motrtmain 


After the Deluge. By Leonard Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 15s.) 
Tas “ Study of Communal Psychology,” as the sub-title 
tuns, is only the introduction to a work of several volumes, 
and is of first-class interest. The immediate question which 
Mr. Woolf has set himself to solve is, How is it that democracy, 
Which seemed to be triumphant in 1918, has in a decade or so 
come to be regarded with little less than contempt, by Fascists, 
Communists, Socialists, Imperialists ; in fact, by almost every- 
body? If this is true, it must be the most important 
question of our day. 

To solve it, Mr. Woolf has attacked the subject of what he 
calls communal psychology; that is, the political sense of the 


mass of the people. Many politically idle people have noticed 
that political issues put before the electorate by various 
parties seem to be two or three decades out of date, and Mr. 
Woolf provides the explanation, delving profoundly into the 
reasons. It all rests upon what it is that forms this mysterious 
thing, political sense. Mr. Woolf’s contention is, that just 
as there was in the old days a statute of Mortmain (still existing 
to some extent) which determined the use and ownership of 
property ; so in political ideas * it is the dead rather than the 
living who are making history, for politically individuals 
think dead men’s thoughts, pursue dead men’s ideals.”” But 
when a new set of ideas permeates men’s minds, such as the 
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Candid revelations 
of Arnold Bennett 
by 
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Marguerite 
—his wife 


*“My Arnold Bennett” is as readable as any 
novel, and its moral is: ‘‘ Don’t know too much 
about your husband, and if you do, don’t let 
on ” E. B. Osborne, in the MORNING POST 


“T CANNOT BELIEVE HE NO LONGER 
LOVED ME’”—Arnold Bennett’s wife waiting 
for him to ask for her as he lay dying... 
waiting for a message that never came... 
and bound by oath never to enter his house 
unless he asked for her DAILY HERALD 


This is an astonishing book. Mrs. Bennett is 
a French woman. No Englishwoman could 
possibly have said such things about her late 
husband. Mrs. Bennett’s book is a revelation 
of Arnold Bennett, It is also a revelation of 
herself NEWS-CHRONICLE 


“A SURPRISING BOOK!” 

“Can I believe Arnold no longer loved me? 
I cannot . . . and death has taken him away!” 
So writes Mrs. Arnold Bennett in a brilliant 
personal book all about her husband. It is an 
astonishing book for a Frenchwoman to have 
written in English DAILY EXPRESS 


In a candid and very vivid memoir Marguerite, 
his wife, recalls the day on which she was asked 
by solicitors to leave home “for the sake of 
Arnold’s work” . , . Her sketch of her hus- 
band’s character is the most penetrating that 
has yet appeared in print DAILY MAIL 


MY 
ARNOLD 
BENNETT 


by Marguerite, his wife 
8/6 net from all booksellers 
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Next Thursday! 


The Book of the Year 
LORD ROSEBERY 


By the 
MARQUESS OF CREWE, K.G. 


With 2 Photogravures, 14 Half-tonés, and reproductions 
of 5 Cartoons from Punch. 2 Vols. £2 2s, net, 


Just Out. 
The Authorised Life of 


DON ALFONSO XIII. 

| By His First Cousin, 
H.R.H. PRINCESS PILAR OF BAVARIA, & 
MAJOR DESMOND CHAPMAN-HUSTON, 
With 24 Plates. 21s. net. 











Next Tuesday 


LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS 
TO THE 
BARONESS BURDETT- COUTTS 


Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by CHARLES 
C. OSBORNE, Secretary to the Baroness. Illustrated 
Edition-de-Luxe, limited to 500 copies, at 21s. net. Ordin- 
ary Edition, ready November 17th, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


Published by Authority of H.M. the King. Edited by 
G. E. BUCKLE. Second Volume (1891-1895) of the 
Final Series. With 8 Photogravures. 25s. net. 


‘A fascinating revelation of a great personality.’ 
—Morning Post. 


LORD CAVE 

A MEMOIR by SIR CHARLES MALLET 
*A remarkable feat. A faithful portrait by a great 
artist.—Sir John Marriott in The Observer. 
With 16 Illustrations. 15s, net. 


ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
A MEMOIR by the Rev. JOHN LAMOND, D.D. 
Epilogue by Lady Conan Doyle. ‘A clear revealing 
picture.—Morning Post. ‘A wonderful tribute.—Datly 
Express. With 9 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


RIFLEMAN & HUSSAR 
By Col. SIR PERCIVAL MARLING, Bt, V.C, CB. 


Foreword by«Field-Marshal the Viscounr Prumer. ‘A 
thoroughly live book; many amusing’ stories.’-—Sunday 
Times. With 13 Illustrations. 18s. net. 


A WINDOW IN FLEET STREET 
By JAMES MILNE 


‘Few, even in Fleet Street, can have seen more of the 
stream of literature at its source.—Observer. 
With 30 Illustrations. 12s. net. 


SOWING GLORY 


The Memoirs of ‘Mary Ambree,’ 
the English Woman-Legionary. 


Edited by P. C. WREN 















































‘A remarkable book.’—Sunday Referee. ‘Strong meat, 
good fun.’—The Graphic. 7s. 6d. net. 


WHITHER ? 
A STUDY OF SHAMS AND SAFEGUARDS 


By the Rev. the Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, D.D. 
A frank and uncompromising study of many phases of 
modern life. 7s. 6d. net. 
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orowth of individuality in the eighteenth century, and these 
diverge too far from the * psychological matrix of the com- 
munity, there is a clash—revolution, gigantic wars. What 
then are these ideas of democracy, of freedom, of order, for 
which men are willing to suffer and die? They are, for the 
most part, excessively vague. It is part of Mr. Woolf s task 
to find out what these things mean, philosophically, and 
practically, and in the confused communal consciousness. 
His tracing of various sets of ideas from the seventeenth 
onwards is extraordinarily illuminating and fascin- 
ating: no one has yet tackled these questions in quite this 
way. If we are ever to attain clarity, any sound basis for 
civilization, we shall have to think along the lines pondered 
in this book. 

There are many small points on which to disagree ; but in 
the main, as far as the past goes, Mr. Woolf’s views force 
acceptance. When we come to present times, however, we 
are likely to disagree more deeply : no two people see their 
own.time in the same way. For instance, when Mr. Woolf 
deals with the General Strike of 1926, he seems as beside the 
point as the legislators he wittily attacks. We agree that 
ina strike the odds are unfairly on the side of the employers, 
and that the full power of the worker can be exerted only by 
mass effort. But to laugh at the conception of the ‘* com- 
munity,” or at the attempt to make legal the action of the 
community (laws, after all, are the expression of man’s passions 
and desires as much as other manifestations of his activity 
are) is to be too logical. If two dogs fight in the street, lama 
spectator. I may sympathise with one or the other; I may, 
for my own sake, and for the peace of the canine world, try 
to stop the battle, without thinking either of them law- 
breakers. But if one of them, as part of his strategy, sees fit 
to make off with the beef-steak I am carrying home, I shall at 
once interfere: I become “ community?’ ; I will rescue my 
steak if Lean: and not only will I dub the dog who seizes it 
alaw-breaking fellow, but I will do my best to see that the 
law considers him such. It has nothing to do with class- 
prejudice, or the dead-hand, operating in the psychological 
political matrix. 

Mr. Woolf views with dislike the growth of the worship of 
the State (Russia, Italy), of patriotism, of imperialism. He 
regards them, perhaps rightly, as extensions of the public- 
school spirit, of esprit de corps. But then, on his own showing, 
“democracy” has largely abolished Christianity, by making 
day to day pleasure important at the expense of the delights of 
the life to come. This is, no doubt, true. But there is some 
profound instinet in man to worship something, to belong to 
something, to have somtthing he can devote himself to, even 
to sacrifice himself for. Mr. Woolf sees this in part; he 
notes how worship of God changes to worship of the State, 
but he does not give due weight to the profound instinct 
which demands it. War, for instance, is the only mysticism 
left, a point people are apt to miss when they speak against it. 
That is where the great danger of war lies: it is not 2 brutal 
passion, it is a religious one. Most men find life meaningless 
if they cannot see in it something bigger than themselves. 

They feel, in the words of Mr. Kipling, whom Mr. Woolf would 
oppose at every step, that power is given them not for goods 
or gear, but for the thing, whatever the thing may be. And 
they will find a thing. It may be religion, it may be art, it 
may be the State: it will not merely be three hundred a year 
for everyone. The time perhaps may come when man will 
slough off this necessity : but while it is there, any social psy- 
chologist must take it into account. Marx, whom Mr. Woolf 
admits to be a “ dead hand,” simply does not apply here. 


century 


But though it is possible to make certain objections to much 
that Mr. Woolf says, especially in the latter part of his book, 
the whole of it urges to thought, to a revision of our ideas, 
It is an important book, and should be studied, not only by 
those who are academically interested in social psychology, 
but by all those who care a fig for humanity : or indeed, failing 
that, for the welfare of the country with which their own 
happiness is bound up. The book is written with extreme 
clarity : it needs an attentive mind to read it, because the 
thought is closely woven; but Mr. Woolf is not afraid to 
Tepeat himself, with a difference, when necessity arises ; and 
he never aliows his illustrations to take us wandering from 


the argument. We look forward eagerly to. the next instal- 
ment, and indeed, to the final one. We want to know where 
Mr. Woolf is getting to, a point which, he confesses, he will not 
himself discover till he finds he has arrived there. 

Bonamy Dosrér. 


Francois Malaval. 
Mystic 
A Simple Method of Raising the Soul to Contemplation. 
By Frangois Malaval. Translated by Lucy Menzies, with an 
Introduction by Evelyn Underhill. (J. M. Dent and Sons, 
Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 
ALL who are interested in the literature of the spiritual life 
will welcome this excellent translation of Malaval’s little 
masterpiece. The book is hardly known to modern readers 
on account of its extreme rarity due to its proscription by 
the Holy Office. It contains in a concentrated form the 
essence of true mysticism as preached and practised all over 
the world by the Christian Saint, the Moslem Stfi and the 
Hindu Brahmin. This need not surprise us in a writer who 
all his days was a devout and humble Christian. As Mr. 
Christopher Dawson has said: ‘ It seems arguable that the 
great gap between the Christian and the non-Christian is 
most perceptible, not at the top between the saints of 
Christendom and the saints ‘not of this fold,” but in the 
vase of the ordinary man who does not live by prayer, ard 
has not the mystical graces to assist him.” However this 
may be, it is impossible to base any conclusion as to the 
book’s heterodoxy on the fact that it was placed on the 
Index. This did not occur until it had been in circulation 
for upwards of thirty years; the second (and complete) 
edition was dedicated to Cardinal Bona; and enjoyed success 
everywhere. No doubt Malaval’s condemnation (to which 
he immediately submitted) was due to the fiery zeal of 
Bossuet ; it was indeed nothing but an episode in Bossuet’s 
Anti-Quietist campaign. Moreover no final sanction in the 
matter of faith attaches to the decrees of the Congregation 
of the Index. Books are on occasion removed from the list 
when they are considered to be no longer dangerous. In 
this case two eminent divines, experts in the literature of 
prayer, a Frenchman and an Engtishman, have assured me 
that the book is “ safe.’ So much for its substantial 
orthodoxy, though this is not to say that it can be taken 
as a complete or comprehensive guide to the Christian life ; 
it is concerned with one subject only, contemplative prayer. 
Francois Malaval was the son of a wealthy burgess of 
Marseilles. He was born in 1627, and at the age of nine 
months lost his sight for ever. ‘This calamity was to him a 
grace for which in later life he was duly, even enthusiastically, 
grateful. In the dedication of his book to Cardinal Bona 
he thanks God * for the exterior darkness which has covered 


A Forgotten 


my eyes almost since the beginning of my life.” Miss 
Menzies aptly points out in her * Translator’s Note” that 


his physical disability “throws an other-worldly light on 
many of his similes, and particularly on the light-imagery, 
which, in common with so many of the Saints, he so con- 
stantly uses.” The unknown light was to him the natural 
symbol of the Divine Unknown. “ Being blind, I wish to 
carry this cross with gaiety till death ” was his reply to one 
who offered condolence. His misfortune, if it were such, 
throws into peculiarly striking relief the excellence and 
lucidity of his prose-style. He is as clear as Voltaire, and yet 
évery word he “ wrote”? had to be dictated to one of the 
many secretaries supplied by his father’s bounty. And I 
here take the opportunity of remarking that Miss Menzies’ 
Version reproduces admirably the fine quality of his prose. 
Traduttori traditori ; yes, but not always, and Miss Menzies 
is indeed to be congratulated on her skill. 

Malaval’s doctrine may be summed up in the constant 
practice of the presence of God in the heart, and all that that 
He does not mean the presence 
and the distinction is a 


sublime experience implies. 
of the idea of God to the mind, 


vital one, not only for the due comprehension of his teaching 
but for the comprehension of any kind of Christian mysticism, 
which is always essentially a life, a mode of behaviour, and 
only secondarily a theory and a doctrine. 


Not that he is an 
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GOETHE: MAN AND POET. 
By H. W. NEvInSsoN. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A Tract FOR THE Times. Mr. 
Nevinson’s book makes one feel that if there 
are corners to be turned, man can turn them. 
. . . This delightful book . . . as easy to 
the mind as a novel.”—REBECCA WEST 
in The Daily Telegraph. 


A GAME WARDEN AMONG 
HIS CHARGES, By Captain C.R.S. 


PITMAN, D.S.O., M.C., C.M.Z.A. 16s. net. 
The Game Warden of Uganda writes an 


intensely interesting study of African beasts, 
and sets it against a vivid background of 
adventure. His story has the sure, confident 
touch of intimate personal knowledge and 
familiarity. With no less than fifty-three 
photographs. 


THE LAWS OF HUMAN 
NATURE. By RayMonpH.WHEELER, 
Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, University 
of Kansas. Price 5s. net. 


A philosophical study of the essential laws 
of applied psychology, presented with singu- 
lar clarity and ease. Professor Wheeler 
analyses the laws and applies them in theory 
to various types of person—revealing their 
inevitable reactions. This is the fourth 
volume in The Library of Contemporary 
Psychology. 


THE PLEASURES OF THE 
TABLE. By Sir Francis COLCHESTER- 
WEMYSS. Price 6s. net. 


Sir Francis’ book is, of course, a man’s 
cookery book; and it is a most whimsical 
and delightful expression of individual good 
taste in the choice of food and wine. It is 
not a cookery book which legislates for 
every possible and conceivable meal, but a 
comfortable, hospitable account of the 
excellence which a connoisseur enjoys and 
appreciates. The Pleasures of the Table is 
a new cookery book that is different. 
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G. BELL AND SONS 
ax — 


A GRAMMAR 
OF THE ARTS 


by 
SIR CHARLES HOLMES 


In this book the late director of the National 
Gallery carries, as only he could, into the 
realm of the “plain man’s” reading the 
difficult subject of first principles,and no more 
able and sympathetic guide could be found to 
the appreciation of beauty in the different fields 
of art. Immediately. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW CONCEP. 
TIONS OF MATTER 


by C. G. DARWIN, ™.A., ERS. 


A profoundly interesting interpretation and 
summing up of the very latest ideas about the 
basic constituents of the physical world, and of 
the experiments and discoveries of the great 
modern scientists working in this field. “ It is 
to be very warmly commended.” WEEK-END 
REVIEW. 10s. 6d. net, 




















THE WHIG INTER- 
PRETATION OF 
HISTORY 


by H. BUTTERFIELD 
(Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge.) 
In this arresting little book one of the most 
able of younger historians offers an important 
criticism of almost the whole modern school of 
history writing and teaching. 45. net. 


A CLUE TO THE 
CRETAN SCRIPTS 


by F. MELIAN STAWELL 


A description succinct but with ample illus- 
trations of the reasons suggesting and the 
results arising from a thorough trial of Greek 
as the clue to the prehistoric Cretan script, 
with clear and satisfactory readings for the 
bulk of inscriptions as yet published. 155. net. 


Travel ? mai Small chance 


in these restricted days. But it will still be 
possible to capture the excitement, the fun and 
variety of a holiday abroad in 


THE TRAVELLER’S 
COMPANION 


A kaleidoscope of travel with delightful 
decorations by Rex WuIsTLER. Ready shortly. 
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gati-intellectualist in any sense of the word. He offers a 
pilosophical defence of the prayer of faith, which leaps to 
, veiled apprehension of God's understanding of His own 
Attributes, in terms of the purest Thomism. 

In spite of the habitual retirement which he cultivated, he 
yas sociable and fond of the society of young people, whom 
he used to take into his house and educate in return for 
their services as secretaries. He kept in touch with the 
gholars of the day, taking great interest in scientific problems, 
and was one Of the founders of the Academy of Marseilles. 
He had many friends, among them, oddly enough, that 
astonishing Queen and character, Christina of Sweden. He 
lived to be very old, dying at the age of 92. 

Miss Evelyn Underhill has contributed to this book a 
gund theological and historical introduction in which she 
discusses with great penetration the orthodoxy of Malaval’s 
teaching. She defends it quite successfully. 

ALGAR THOROLD. 


The Development of Science 


Advancing Science. By Sir Oliver Lodge. (Benn. 6s.) 
Two Thousand Years of Science. By R. Harvey-Gibson and 
A.W. Titherley. (Black. 12s. 6d.) 

$m OttvER LopGr. is known to everyone both for his very 
important contributions to the early development of wireless 
telegraphy, and for his popularizations of nineteenth-century 
sience. Sir Oliver has devoted the whole of a very active 
life to the service of science and amongst the small fellowship 
of veterans to which he belongs there is no one who has a 
greater facility for vivid writing. 

In his most recent book Advancing Science, Sir Oliver 
describes in a charmingly personal way the development of 
the work of the British Association from the time when, as a 
young man, he attended his first meeting at Bradford in 1873, 
until the end of the century. Why Sir Oliver should have cut 
short his narrative at 1900 he does not explain ; but there is 
no doubt that many of his readers will be disappointed that 
the story should have been stopped in the middle. The book 
tells not only of the discoveries announced year by year at the 
meetings of the British Association but gives also a large 
number of personal reminiscences of the scientists who attended 
these meetings. In the last few pages, Sir Oliver concludes by 
making a forecast of the way in which it seems to him that 
science will develop in the future. Here he tells us that he 
still hopes for the day when science will find empirical verifi- 
cation for his life-long dream of a material ether filling all space 
and of material spirits capable of being observed with scientific 
instruments. When this is achieved he believes that science 
will abandon the sceptical attitude which it has adopted to-day 
towards the ultimate substance of nature, and will return to 
the materialistic conception of the world which was current 
amongst scientists of the last century. 

In the preface Sir Oliver tells us that some of the material 
which appears in the book is to form part of an autobiography 
which will be published later in the year. In view of his very 
close association with the great physicists of the last sixty 
years all those who are interested in the human aspect of the 
development of science will look forward to the appearance of 
this autobiography. 

Two Thousand Years of Science is a book with a much more 
ambitious programme, and as its title suggests, sets out not to 
describe a single epoch of science, but to give a comprehensive 
survey of the development of every branch of science since 
classical times. Since the appearance of the first edition of the 
book (which was published shortly after the death of its author 
in 1929) ithas been revised and enlarged by Dr. Titherley who 
has added much new material and increased its scope. 
Throughout the whole book the emphasis is on the actual dis- 
coveries of science, and the growth of one discovery out of 
another rather than on the changing metaphysical principles 
involved. From many points of view this is a disadvantage. 
At the same time it makes the book suitable as a historical 
background for young people who are taking up the study of 
specialized branches of science for the first time. It would be 
surprising if fault could not be found with some of the detail 
of a book which sets out to survey so wide a field, but judged 
as a whole it succeeds excellently in its purpose, 


“A Noise of Horns and Hunting” 


Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities and The Analysis of the 
Hunting Field. By R.S. Surtees. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
£3 10s.) ‘ 

Thoughts upon Hunting. By Peter Beckford. (Cape. 15s.) 

A Master of Hounds, ‘he Life Story of Harry Buckland of 


Ashford. By one who knows him. (Faber and Faber. 
10s. 6d.) 
Men, Horses and Hunting. By W. Scarth Dixon. (Cape. 15s.) 
Hard up on Pegasus. By Hugh B. C. Pollard. (lyre and 
Spottiswoode. 15s.) 
By Captain J. Otto Paget. (Witherby. 


The Art of Beagling. 
10s. 6d.) 


Ir is difficult to modernize an eighteenth-century cottage 
without turning it into a rather unattractive * maisonette ” ; 
the advent of drains, however desirable hygienically, clashes 
disconcertingly with superficial aesthetics. Present-day 
writers on hunting, with a few notable exceptions, must suffer 
from a similar comparison with their eighteenth and early and 
middle nineteenth-century predecessors. The decline in skill 
is probably symptomatic of a decrease in value of the subject. 
Without joining the already crowded ranks of /audatores 
temporis acti, we may assert, whether we deplore or welcome 
it, that ‘hunting has of late suffered a definite decline in 
prestige. The storms of controversy which have recently 
raged over the subject, with all their gusts of moral and 
economic considerations, need not obscure the issue. The 
fact remains that hunting which was more a * national ” sport 
in the eighteenth century than at any other time is now, in 
England at any rate, that no longer. A “ universal hunting 
instinct ” cannot be pleaded as excuse or explanation for a 
pastime which attracts only certain members of a certain Class, 
for many of whom the most important moments of the per- 
formance belong to the hour or so that is spent in front of the 
mirror before the day’s sport is begun. 

In the eighteenth century, an age certainly more crude, but 
probably no more cruel than the present one, hunting was 
essentially a sport and not a fashionable obligation ; and as 
such was the background for a living literature and not for a 
tenuous and rather pathetic revivalism. Consequently, 
however much, on moral grounds, we may disapprove of 
venery, we cannot be indifferent to Jorrocks. He is after all, 
in the best sense of the expression, in the eighteenth-century 
tradition. To say that the account of his exploits is a sym- 
pathetic portrait of his times would be to put a tragic limita- 
tion on its subtleties and beauties. The present two volumes 
supplement the ten-volume edition of the novels of Surtees 
published last year. The text of the Jaunts and Jollities is that 
of the 1869 edition and the illustrations are reproduced from 
the superb coloured engravings of Henry Alken which first 
appeared in 1843. The Analysis of the Hunting Field is in text 
and illustrations identical with the 1846 edition. To those 
who are acquainted with the other volumes of this edition, 
further comment will be unnecessary. 

Beckford’s Thoughts upon Hunting is, though primarily a 
semi-technical treatise, endowed with a colour and breadth of 
scope which was denied many of the more strictly professional 
writers amongst the author's contemporaries. This book is a 
reprint from the illustrated edition of 1796 : and though from a 
collector's point of view it may be less desirable than the 
Surtees, it is most attractively produced. 

Mr. Harry Buckland, who is the central figure in 4 Masier of 
Hounds, appeared in Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs of a Fox 
Hunting Man as Harry Buckman. Mr. Buckland is a man 
who has devoted his whole life to horses, hounds and hunting 
and has to his name innumerable successes both in the show 
ring and in racing. This book is the chronicle of his achieve- 
ments, but considerably more than that: it is a graph of the 
process of change which has overwhelmed British hunting and 

British sport in general ; the curve of Mr. Buckland’s fortunes 
is indicative of the mass of new factors which have been 
applied to an old world. 

Mr. Scarth Dixon’s book Men, Horses and Hunting resembles 
A Master of Hounds in many ways. Its appeal, however, will 
be more general as its scope is wider. Mr. Dixon’s life has 
been a varied and busy one, and many who will not be moved 
by the second part of his title will find plenty of interest about 


the first. 
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TALES FROM THE MOORS AND THE 
MOUNTAINS 
Traditional Tales of the Land of the Glens and the Bens 
gathered and _ beautifully narrated by DONALD A. 
MACKENZIE. Frontispiece and two-colour wrapper from 
special designs of M. MerepITH WILLIAMS. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SEA AND ITS WONDERS 
An entrancing account of the sea in all its aspects—romantic, 
historic, physiographic, the fauna and flora, economic— 
everything. A brilliantly written story of the wonders of 
the deep that will delight grown-ups and young people 
alike. Very fully illustrated in half-tone and in line. By 
CYRIL HALL. 7s. 6d. net. 

ALPINE FLOWERS 
THe Most Common Acpine Piants oF SWITZERLAND, 
Austria, AND Bavaria. By DR. GUSTAV HEGI, lately 
Professor in the Universtiy of Munich. Authorized 
Translation by Winirreo M. Deans, M.A., B.Sc. With 
30 coloured and 8 black-and-white plates. -Bound in cloth 
boards. Size 8} in. by 53 in. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCOTS KITCHEN 
Its TrapDiTions AND Lore witH Otp-Time Recipes. By 
F. MARIAN McNEILL. Strongly bound in’ buckram. 
7s. 6d. net. 
“ Miss McNeill has written a most alluring book, which will 
provide matter for many a literary dissertation.’—* Morning 
Post.” 

THE LARGE TYPE CONCISE 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
A re-set and amplified edition of THE Concise Dictionary, 
beautifully printed and beautifully clear. With many useful 
addenda. 908 three-column pages. Foolscap 4to, cloth 
boards, 7s. 6c. net; Roxburghe, 12s. 6d. net; half-Morocco, 
16s. net. 


LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS 
-By JANET HEPWORTH. With numerous woodcuts by 
W. H.R. Jonnson. 3s. Gd. net; in special Art binding, 
5s, net. 

GREAT FEATS OF MODERN ENGINEERING 


A very fully illustrated, fascinating account of modern 


achievements. By E. FLAXMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME TRIUMPHS OF MODERN 
EXPLORATION 
By B. WEBSTER SMITH. Illustrated with photographs 
and maps. 3s. 6d. net. 








STORY BOOKS for BOYS AND GIRLS 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
IN DEFIANCE OF THE BAN 
Illustrated by E. S. Hopcson. 6s. net. 


THE SENIOR CADET 
Illustrated by RowLanp Hiper. 5s. net. 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. 


THE LITTLE GREEN SCHOOL 
Illustrated by Frank E. Wives. 6s. net. 
By MICHAEL POOLE. 
BARNSTON’S BIG YEAR 
Illustrated by F. H. Warren. 5s. net. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
TWO ON THEIR OWN 
Illustrated by Francis E. Hivey. 5s. net. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


Lavishly illustrated. 5s. net. 





BLACKIE’S BOY’S ANNUAL: School—Sport | 


—Adventure—Hobbies 
Liberally illustrated in colour and black-and-white. 5s. net. 


BLACKIE’S GIRL’S ANNUAL : School—Games | 


—Adventure—Handicraft 
Copiously illustrated. 5s. net. 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL 
Fully illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
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FREDERICK Il 


1194-1250 


By ERNST KANTOROWICZ. English 
edition by E. O. LORIMER. — 27s. net 


Spectator: “A first-rate book on a very 
remarkable man. . . . The author’s narrative 
is as picturesque as it is scholarly . .. the 
story never flags. . . . Dr. Kantorowicz is 
fortunate in his translator.” 

Country Life: “ Frederick II was definitely 
one of the greatest personalities that the world 
has ever seen... . I was gripped far into the 
night by this epic... . \ great achievement, 
and the translation is admirable.” 


WAR & PEACE 


IN EUROPE 1815-70 


and other Essays 

By E. L. WOODWARD 14s. net 

Manchester Guardian: “ The essays are the 
work of a scholar with wide interests who is 
on the look-out for the light which history 
can throw upon modern problems. There is 
something interesting and significant on almost 
every page, for Mr. Woodward is letting his 
alert and stimulating mind play over a period 
of history of which his knowledge is intimate.” 
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By far the most interesting point about Hard up on Pegasus 
is the excellence of the illustrations. ‘Throughout the book, 
the author indulges in rather fatuous wit presumably intended 
to be at the expense of those whom he suspects of being likely 
to criticise him ; talks darkly of “ social reprisal” ; and in 
fact hauls out all the stock-in-trade of the conventional 
“literary sportsman.” Whatever its literary pretensions the 
merits of this book are decidedly questionable : apart from a 
few passages of excellent description, where the author has 
apparently forgotten about himself, it is written with that 
naive arrogance which makes certain portions of the hunting 
community appear ridiculous to anyone outside their own 
ranks. 

To all but those who are themselves interested in beagling, 
Captain Paget's book will probably be but dry fare. It is 
purely a technical work, though it is lightly enough written, 
and includes an excellent chapter on the hare. It is, however, 
we feel, in spite of its apparent optimism, written in a spirit 
of defeat. Hunting as a national sport is dead, in the sense 
that archery is dead. ' Both live, only in so far as they are the 
occupation of a minority who still cling defiantly to the 
traditions of a bygone age. And to condemn either of them 
would be to condemn the spirit of the age. 


Portrait of a Lady 


Maid in Waiting. 7s. 6d.) 


By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann. 


Mr. Gatswortuy is more than a great novelist: he is a 
contemporary historian, the chronicler of a certain phase of 
thought that is as indicative of the life of our land as were the 
first stirrings of the Renaissance in another. Because the old 
order is changing and he does not incline to welcome the new, 
his work has an autumnal melancholy. He allows us to feel 
that when he is writing of the beauty of this or the dignity 
of that his mind moves swiftly as the brush of an artist, 
anxious to make permanent the colours of a sunset before 
the glow fades. This quality is evident as much in his 
new book as in the Forsyte Saga. Soames is dead, but 
some of the things Soames loved remain, and so_ the 
glow lingers. 

The story begins with an account of the death of the 
Bishop of Porthminster, who, after paying his last tribute 
to dandyism, lay, looking “like the ghost of a warrior on 
his shield.” Now though I dislike the methods of readers 
who are for ever trying to discover significance where the 
author intended a plain story, the thought forced itself into 
my mind that this preliminary chapter may be taken as a 
symbol of the auther’s art. Here is the Bishop, representing 
a certain standard of English life: here is Mr. Galsworthy, 
his finger on the waning pulse, stra‘ning to hear the last 
words that may be spoken, and to interpret them to us. 
And it is in the sureness of this interpretation that the 
author’s strength and value lies. There will, I am certain, 
come a time when Mr. Galsworthy’s books will be read as 
history by those who would discover how some of us lived. 
And now to return to the story and to the portrait of Dinny 
Cherrell, the Bishop’s niece. Here she is, as described by 
another of her uncles, whose hobby it was to collect miniatures 
as a record of national characteristics : 

“Here we have a self-consciousness, developed and controlled 
to the point when it becomes unself-consciousness. To this lady 
Self is the unforgiveable intruder. We observe a sense of humour, 
not devoid of wit, which informs and somewhat sterilizes ail else. 
We are impressed by what I may calla look not so much of domestic 
as of public or social service, not to be found in our other types. 
We discover a sort of transparency, as if air and dew had got into 
the system. We decide that precision is lacking, precision of 
learning, but that decision is very present. The senses are not 
highly developed ;_ the aesthetic emotions are excited more readily 
by natural than by artificial objects. There is not the capacity 
of the German; the clarity of the French woman; the duality of 
colour of the Italian; the disciplined neatness of the American ; 
but there is a peculiar something—” 

This peculiar something, this responsiveness to life, which 
you may call (if you are not afraid of describing a quality in 
terms of speech) a sense of noblesse oblige combined with 
valour and innoceney, is made manifest by Dinny during 
the weeks that follow her uncle’s death. Her brother, 
Captain Hubert Cherrell, had been criticized in a book, and 





accused in Parliament of having let down the leader of a 
Bolivian expedition to which he had been attached as transport 
officer. This happened because Hubert, having ordered a 
native to be flogged for barbarous treatment of mules, was, 
later, obliged to shoot him in self-defence. The only proof 
he had for the necessity of this action was a private diary 
and a scar on his arm. As men of the world some of his 
relatives think it would be wiser to let the matter drop, 
but Dinny borrows the diary and begins the odious business 
of string-pulling. The main plot of the book describes her 
dealings with the leader of the expedition, a newspaper 
magnate, a man at the Foreign Office and the Home Secretary. 
It is a difficult business for a girl, too’ fastidious to use 
the facile weapons of her sex, and is complicated by 
the claims made on her by other friends, and particularly 
by Diana Ferse, whose husband escapes from a mental 
home. 


There is no space here to say anything further about the 
story, which is in itself excellent and which contains as sane 
a study of, insanity and as beautiful descriptions of the 
énglish countryside as it has ever been my privilege to read, 
Mercifully Mr. Galsworthy has not drawn a super-woman, 
but his portraits of Dinny and her contemporaries are worthy 
to hang in that great picture gallery of English types with 
which he has been delighting us for so many years. 


BarBara Eurpnan Topp, 


Is Old Age Avoidable ? 


The Conquest of Old Age. By Peter Schmidt. Translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. (Routledge. 21s.) 

Ten years ago, Steinach said: “I think the day will come 
when vaso-ligature, or some other process having a like effect, 
will be undertaken by the State for every man of fifty, just as 
every child is vaccinated for the prevention of smallpox 
to-day.” Should this prophecy be fulfilled, one wonders if 
this piece of therapy would gradually drop out of fashion, as 
vaccination against smallpox is tending to do in many countries 
where it was once universal. Dr. Schmidt is one of Steinach’s 
most enthusiastic disciples; and in this book he presents, 
as much for the information of the layman as of the doctor, 
the case for, and the evidence in support of, the theory that 
old age is essentially a functional failure of the interstitial 
cells associated with the glands of reproduction. What is 
known as the Steinach operation aims at the re-stimulation of 
these cells so that, once again, they may furnish the blood 
with their youth-preserving product. 

The life of a multi-cellular organism is dependent on the 
continued vitality of its individual cells, or of their continued 
proliferative capacity, and also on the maintenance of that 
intercellular communication and co-ordination which make 
possible physiological balance and harmony. What is it that 
in every known animal and plant fixes (according to all 
previous experience) a measurable temporal limit to growth and 
to life? What is it, again, that gives to each of the halves of 
the fissured amoeba, as to the fertilized ovum, a new lease of 
existence : rendering us all—amoeba and man alike—* im- 
mortal through our descendants * ? Is the secret of senescence 

and therefore of rejuvenescence—hidden in the realm 
into which mystics and theologians try to peep; or is it 
within the more clearly defined, if more artificial, world 
in which the physical scientists disport themselves? We 
know, from the experiments of Carrel and others, that the 
senescence of cells and homocellular tissues can be almost 
indefinitely postponed by attention to the medium—the 
artificial plasma—in which they are cultivated. This does 
not, however, apply to those master nerve-cells (incapable of 
reproducing themselves even within the living body) on which 
that co-ordination, which is of the very essence of our being, 
so largely depends. Whilst senescence in a complex organism, 
such as man, is not explained by these experiments in 
tissue culture, we shall be wise to refrain, in the absence 
of adequate plumb-lines, from classing it as an unfathomable 


mystery. 
The important parts played, not only in our physical, but 
no less in our psychic, life by the secretions of such glands as 
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SCRIBNERS 
Newest Books 


HISTORY OF 
PALESTINE & SYRIA 
By A. T. OLMSTEAD 


A companion volume to the same author’s History of 
Assyria and in the same series with Breasted’s A History 


of Egypt, and Rogers’ History of Ancient Persia. 
Illustrated, 


By THOMAS GANN, F.R.GS., 
and J. ERIC THOMPSON 


Sets forth everything that is known about the Maya— 
his probable origin, history of the old empire, his religion, 


art, architecture, daily life, etc., with a chapter describing 
the Maya of the present day. 
Ilkustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE TEMPLE OF THE WARRIORS 
By EARL H. MORRIS 


The adventure of exploring and restoring a masterpiece 
of native American architecture in the ruined city of 
Chichen Itza in Yucatan, 


Illustrated. 
PARADISE QUEST 
By LEE S. CRANDALL 


Observations and experiences during a recent expedition 
made into the heart of New Guinea in quest of birds of 
paradise. The author came into close daily contact with 
the natives, attended their dances, took pictures of them, 
studied their manner of life and thought while collecting 
a unique assortment of rare birds for the New York Zoo. 
Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. 


21s. net. 





READY SHORTLY 


TARA 
The Pagan Sanctuary 


of Ancient Ireland 
By R. A. S. MACALISTER 
This volume, by the foremost archeologist of Ireland, 
sets forth in a popular way all the facts now known about 
the famous, and perhaps most ancient, Pagan Sanctuary 
in Western Europe. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


ORIENTAL RUGS AND CARPETS 


A Comprehensive Study 
By ARTHUR URBANE DILLEY, M.A. 
This comprehensive work, by one of the leading authori- 
ties, embodies the results of profound research and of 
many years’ experience as a dealer. The book approaches 
the subject from the zsthetic and historical as well as 
the practical side. It embraces the most recent disclo- 
sures of scholarship and every description of: rug, antique 
or modern, from Persia, India, Turkey, the Caucasus, 
Western Turkestan, Afghanistan, Beluchistan, China, 
and Chinese Turkestan. [With 14 full-page illustrations 
an full colour and 65 plates in half-tone. £3 3s. net. 
a 


SCRIBNERS 


30s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE MAYA 


—____ 


— 


the thyroid, the pituitary and the adrenal, show how inex. 
tricably intertwined are the things or aspects we call insyp. 
stantial, and the things that we can measure and weigh, The 
marked changes in the mind and body of woman that coincide 
with the cessation of the reproductive period, and the parallg 
changes in man consequent on certain operations, Suggest 
that internal secretions, comparable with those of the thyroid 
and adrenal glands, are involved. In everyday experience, the 
frequent coincidence of the cessation of the functional activity 
of the reproductive glands with the onset of senescence js 
certainly striking ; but the coincidence is far from invariable, 
nor is the sequential relation by any means as clear as Many 
adventurous speculators in physiology have assumed.. It jg 
notable that eunuchs—male and _ female alike—usually 
present few ‘“‘ symptoms ” suggestive of old age. The onset 
of senescence and the spontaneous failure of the reproductiye 
faculty, though to some extent inter-acting, may well haye 
primarily a common aetiology; and, though the results of 
Steinach’s experiments on rats are certainly dramatic and 
significant, the “cures” claimed—notably by Steinach, 
Voronoff and the present author—as consequent on corre. 
sponding operations on man, are not nearly so impressive or 
convincing. Many investigators of acknowledged ability, 
who have carefully followed the methods and technique of 
these pioneers, have signally failed to obtain parallel results, 
Apart from its immediately clinical aspect, the subject is 
one of the highest importance; and those unfamiliar with 
its literature will find Dr. Schmidt’s book interesting and 


stimulating. Harry Roserts, 
Rescuing Hamlet 
Hamlet: a Study in Critical Method. By A. J. A, 


Waldock. 
“Tv is strange,’ notes Mr. Waldock, “ that a play, which 
depends so much for its effect on ready comprehensibility, 
should ever have become a problem.” Yet such, since the 
end of the eighteenth century, has been the fate of Hamlet, to 
its detriment as a play. Shakespeare was luckier in his 
Elizabethan audiences, who could be affected by it in the 
theatre as a child is by his first sight of the sea, than he is in us, 
We go to see it staged bursting with a superfluity of know- 
ledge, the most insidious element in which—the most likely 
to come between the author’s intentions and our appreciation 
—is our familiarity at second hand with the numerous and 
conflicting interpretations put on the play by better men than 
we in the course of the last century and a half. Since Hanmer 
and Johnson first smelt a rat behind the arras of bardolatry, 
critics and commentators have gone baying down parallel and 
divergent trails, kicking up a dust of minor conundrums on 
their way and reaching conclusions which have, for the most 
part, little in common beyond their inconclusiveness. Mr. 
Waldock follows the more beaten tracks and show them to be 
misleading. Goethe, who saw Hamlet as a sentimentalized 
prig, Coleridge, who read his own introspective personality 
into the part, Bradley, convicted at times of super-subtlety, 
and throughout of a still more dangerous tendency to treat the 
whole play as if it had actually happened—as if it was le cas 
Hamlet—by reference to these and other interpretations Mr. 
Waldock examines and does his best to destroy the barrier of 
preconceptions which stands as irremoveably between a stage 
Hamlet and his audience as the footlights. In an excellent 
piece of analysis he shows that the problem “ Why did Hamlet 
delay ?”’ which criticism regards as dominating the whole 
play, represents for an audience only a small and not very 
insistent query in the rush of events on the stage. ‘* We are 
here in an Einstein world,” he says, ‘* where time has strange 
oddities, where intervals are a delusion and durations a snare.” 
But none of these oddities is given dramatic force; 
Shakespeare does not press the problem of delay. We are 
forced to remind ourselves that Hamlet is a play, with “ the 
eternal piquancy of its imperfection”: not a crossword puzzle. 
The chief virtues of Mr. Waldock’s sane and _ sensitive 


(Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 


contribution to Shakespearian criticism are his exact and 
profound appreciation of the limitations and possibilities of 
a stage play, and his unswerving insistence on their relevance. 
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THE BULOW 
MEMOIRS 


Volumes 1 and 2 now ready 


Vol. 1. From appointment as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to Morocco Crisis, 1897-1903. Vol. Il. From Morocco 
Crisis to Resignation of the Chancellorship, 1903-1909. 


Each volume 25s. net. 


DEAN INGE’S 
NEW BOOK 


MORE LAY THOUGHTS OF ADEAN 7s. 6d. net. 


“He has a gift that is almost genius of finding quotations as 
apposite as they are unexpected. Anecdotes well- 
chosen - - + as a maker of aphorisms he has no living 
rival." —Morning Post. 


THE KING OF THE 
BELGIANS 3, @™! 


WAR 25s, net. 


His Military activities and experiences set down with his 
approval by General Galet. 

“He writes caustically of the obstinate blindness of the French 
Staff to the direction of the main German thrust.’’—Times. 
“The translation, as one might expect from Sir Ernest Swinton, 
is clear and readable; the maps are adequate; the appendices 
are useful; and there are some first rate illustrations.” 


—Birmingham Post. 


PUTNAM 


24 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 


==EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 


eg t & 43 MADDOX ST., W.1 


In a Timber Ship to the “* Slavery” Ports. 


Russian Waters 


By NICHOLAS POLUNIN. With a Foreword by 
JOHN BUCHAN, and Illustrations. 10/6 net. 


Mr. Polunin, an Oxford undergraduate of Russian descent, shipped 
to the White Sea as a seaman in a timber boat, and, in spite of 
—_ got ashore, Apart from the intense interest of the 

ussian entries, this vivid diary will delight all who love the tang 
of the sea and the rough company of those who sail it. 


Wanderings in Greece 
By F. S. BURNELL. Illustrated, 7/6 net. 


An example of extensive knowledge easily conveyed, this book 
covers most of the ground usually visited, as well as some less 
familiar places, and takes the reader over to Crete for a chapter 
on Knossos and its treasures newly revealed. 


Life and Beauty 
By PROFESSOR P. W. ROBERTSON. 6/- net. 


The author of A Soul's Progress here describes the search for 
beauty in his life, and seeks for the origin of our ideas of beauty, 
which he traces to the mental patterns of childhood. 


A Refuge from Civilisation 
By R. JONES-BATEMAN. Illustrated, 6/- net. 


A brilliant picture of a Political Officer's life among a charming 
people, in the Wanni—the jungle region of North-Eastern Ceylon. 


This Tariff Question 
By COLLIN BROOKS. 7/6 nel. 


“ Without question the most lucid, complete and fair-minded book 
on the question recently published.”—Everyman. 


@ Prospectuses and Announcement List from 








THE STORY OF 
THE ROAD 


By J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S. 


Fully illustratéd. 12s. 6d. 


All the charm [esaaaia 


of the roads BY J W.GREGOR’ 


in “this wise and winning book.” (Punc/) gi 
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ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE 


BORODIN 
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Modern First Editions: | 
Points and Values 


(Second Series). Compiled by Gilbert H. Fabes and William 
A. Foyle. This new volume will contain the points and values | 
of one hundred modern first editions, not included in the first 
series, and will give practical information not found in ordin- 
ary bibliographies. Limited Edition of 1,000 copies. Med. 8vo. 
Black Buckram. Handmade paper. 15s. net. 


French Books German Books 


Foyle’s Catalogue of French Foyle’s Catalogue of German 
Books includes books (new and Books is very comprehensive. 
second-hand) on Art, Fiction, It. includes, Economics and 
Law, Medicine, Memoirs, Nat- a History, Geography, 

: : Wa hilosophy, Botany and Zoology, 
ural History, Philosophy, Relig- War Books, Medical, Literature, 
ion, Science and Travel. Every- Fiction, Dictionaries, Plays, 
one interested in French Poetry, Memoirs, and Juvenile 
Literature should send for a 


3 Literature, ete., ete. A copy | 
copy. Sent gratis on applica- will be sent gratis on application 
tion for Catalogue of Dept. 21A. 








for Catalogue of Dept. 21B. 


FOYLES FOR ALL BOOKS 
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THE LEGACY OF ISLAM 
Edited by A. GUILLAUME and the late 
Sir THoMAS ARNOLD 
Fully Illustrated. 10/- net 
The latest and best 
of a famous series 


THE POUND STERLING 
15/- net 
«  ~ .. told in a style as easy and clear as the 


technicalities of the subject permit... .” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


By A. E. FEAVEARYEAR. 


A CONSIDERATION OF 
THACKERAY 


3y GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


7/6 net 
«|. . Perhaps the separate issue of these essays 
will convert some of the younger readers of English 


literature from the thin and bloodless images oi 
their present adoration .. . .”—Guardian. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
PRESS 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


















































Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. Gerrard 9310 (7 lines). 
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Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. 


PUREFOY LETTERS, 1735-1753. 
G. Evanp, F.S.A. 


Two vols, Royal 8vo, with 28 plates, Map and Pedigree. 


CHRISTMAS POEMS. By 
With Illustrations by ERNEst 
Foolscap 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 


DOROTHY’S WEDDING : 
Villages. By Ere 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


RUSSIA IN THE NAME OF GOD. 
from the German of VLADIMIR BRENNER. 
by the Right Reverend Bishop Bury. 

Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 





Edited by 


£2 2s. net. 





Joun DRINKWATER. 
H. SHEPARD. 





A Tale of Two 


SIDGWICK. 





A novel 
Preface 


7s. 6d. net. 





TAKE TWO FROM ONE: A Farce in Three 
Acts. By ‘G. and M. Martinez Sierra, in an 
English version by HELEN and HarLey GRANVILLE- 
BARKER. 

Cloth, 3s, 6d. net; 
KING HEROD: A Nativity Play. By Mary D. 
Stocks. Illustrated by Winirrep M. GILL. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GREY SQUIRREL. By A. D. 


(of the University Museum, Oxford). 


wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. 








M1pDDLETON 


An account of the food, habits and spread of this new menace 
to British Forestry and Agriculture. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth, with 8 plates, 4s. 6d. net. 





44 MUSEUM W.C.1. 
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| MESSRS. ‘BATSFORD- announce the arty 


publication of the two following important works: | 
| ENGLISH CONVERSATION 


PICTURES 
of the XVIIIth and early XIXth Centuries 
| With Critical and Biographical Notes 
By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON 
“The History of Portrait Miniatures,” 
forland,”’ ete. 
And a Foreword by 
The Rt. Hon. SIR PHILIP SASSOON, Bt. 
A splendid quarto volume (size 114 by Qin.), devoted to one of | 
the most individual and lovable ot the phases of English 
pictorial art. 105 pictures are illustrated on 82 plates, com- 
prising many of the chief examples, shown at the Exhibition 
held in London in the Spring of 1930, and almost entirely 
drawn from private collections. These are finely reproduced 
in monochrome and colour by the collotype process. The 
text comprises a biographical and critical commentary on each 
painter, and an historical note on each picture illustrated. 
The Edition is limited to 300 copies. The work ts offered for 
subscription at the special price of £3 3s. net, which figure will 
be raised on publication. The names of subscribe 3s will be 
printed in the volume. 


THE DRAWINGS OF 


ANTOINE WATTEAU 1684-1721 
By K. T. PARKER of the British Museum 
This volume will contain 100 reproductions of Watteau’s draw- 
ings, a frontispiece in colour, and sixteen of the master’s most 
important pictures together with a full critical and desc riptive | 
letterpress. ‘he originals, many of which have hitherto 
remained concealed and unpublished, will be reproduced with 
perfect. sympathy and exactitude by the collotype process. 
The Edition is limited to 1,000 copies for sale in the British 
Empire 
The format of the book will ‘omy Quarto (12 by 9 inches). 
in canvas cloth, gilt, £2 2s. net. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD., 


FINE ART PUBLISHERS 
by Appointment to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


| 15 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 





| Author of “* George | 





Price, 














Argonaut ‘oravel Series 


DAMPIER’S VOYAGES & DISCOVERIES 


With an Introduction by Clennell Wilkinson and a note 
on the Discourse of Winds by A. C. Bell 

second volume of Dampier’s Voyages, reprinted from 
1729. It includes his Voyage to Towquin, with 
his delightful account of an inland voyage across the country 
now known as French Indo-China; his Voyages to Campeachy, 
in which he describes in detail his early adventures among the 
logwood-cutters and buccaneers of the West Indies. 

The work has four folding maps.. Limited to 975 numbered 

copies. £1 10s. net 


A SPANISH VOYAGE TO VANCOUVER 
and the North-West Coast of America 
Translated from the Spanish by Cecil Jane 
Navarrete, 





This is the 
the edition of 





This account was printed by Martin Fernandez de 
but has not previously been translated into English. 
The volume has a folding map and many illustrations of excep- 
tional interest. Limited to 525 numbered copies. {£1 4s. net 


THE VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


Being the Journals of his First and Third, and his Letters 

concerning his First and Last Voyages. To which is 

added the Account of his Second Voyage written by 
Andrés Bernaldez 





translated and edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Cecil Jane 

Iflustrated with five original maps. Limited to 1050 numbered 
copies. £2 2s. net 

obtained from 

rom 
THE ARGONAUT PRESS 

Rpiee House, 175 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


Now 


newly 


Full prospectus can be any bookseller or direct 








THE SEARCH 
FOR 


MAN'S ANCESTORS 


By Professor G. ELLIOT SMITH, 


M.A., M.D., D.Sc., Litt.D., F.R.S. 


N addition to a full and first-hand account of 

the significant discovery of PEKING MAN, this 
book describes the “finds” in the caves at 
Neanderthal and Spy, the sands of Heidelberg, 


the gravel of Piltdown, and the river-bank at 
Trinil. 


Well Illustrated, 
ONE SHILLING net, 


from all Booksellers, or post paid for Is. 
‘The Literary Guide” 
3d.), from 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD., 5 & 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


3d., with 


specimen copy of (monthly, 














“London: Printed wo W. Sraateur AND Sena, Lr. 98 and 99 “Fetter Lane. E.C. 4, and Published by Tue Sp ECTATOR, ‘Lae “at their Offices, 
No. London, W.C. 


99 Gower Street, 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 30 (Sect by “ Ductt.”) 


It is assumed that a reader of the Spectator and his wife, 
who live in London, had pianned a fortnight’s holiday 
abroad this winter, and were to have taken with them 
their two schooiboy sons and their daughter aged twenty- 
one. They write to ask your advice as to how they should 
gend the same holiday in the British Isles. 

A prize of £3 3s. is offered for a letter written in reply, 
which must not exceed 850 words. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, November 


9th, 1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of November 2Ist. 


Competition No. 31 (Ser py “ Carp.”) 


A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best entry of two letters 
of 150 words each addressed (a) to the Prime Minister, and 
(b) to the Leader of the Opposition, suggesting policies 
for them to follow from the beginning of the next Parlia- 
mentary Session. Political wisdom should be combined 
with originality. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, November 
16th, 1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of November 28th. 

The result of Competition No. 29 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 1 


A prize of £1 1s. is offered each week for a new and original 
& 
English Limerick verse on some subject dealt with in the 
5 qd 
current number of the Spectator. This week’s Com- 
petition closes on Monday, November 16th. Entries 
should be marked on the envelope Limerick No. 1. 


Report of Competition No. 28 


(REPORT AND AWARD By “ CRISPIAN.”’) 


Ir was required to draft an autobiographical notice, the 
subject to be an imaginary man or woman, in the manner 
of Who’s Who and of such a nature that, were it to grace 
the pages of that august tome, it would arrest the attention 
of the skimming reader by reason of its inherently romantic, 
diverting, or bizarre qualities. 

It so happens that I am myself a great reader of this notable 
autobiographical omnibus in which the frailties of the human 
kind are so richly displayed, and I must confess that I am 
not a little disappointed that the prize of £38 8s. goes to a 
suggested extract from the annual volume of so antique a 
date as 1250 B.c. 

It is not that I wish in any way to disparage the entry 
of L. A. Wilding, Apsley Gate, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 
The Earl of Thebes’ own account of his exceedingly full 
and active life makes arresting reading and in its compilation 
this son of the proud house of Jupiter has obviously been 
careful to comply with the regulations and limitations imposed 
by the Entry Form which was no doubt supplied to him. 
Yet I cannot help feeling that someone might have produced 
the story of a modern career which would have constituted 
a closer and more subtle parody of certain entries with which 
readers of more recent and accessible volumes are familiar. 
Such suggestions indeed there were, but none of them save 
that sent in by Canon G. M. Bell seemed to me to be in the 
Tunning, 


For a time I distinctly favoured Canon Bell's protégé 
Smith-Jones, Algernon Achilles, who tried successively to 
be an alchemist, a butler, a carpet-bagger, a gangster, a 
pacifist and a temporary gentleman (1914), and this pre- 
dilection was strengthened by a sneaking doubt as to whether 
I had, or had not, somewhere read that striking proof had 
been obtained of the fact that Hercules had actually flourished 
upon the earth. People are always finding out things of this 
sort and, had the proof been striking enough it would have 
put Mr. Wilding out of court. But I read his entry yet again, 
took comfort from his Oxfordshire address, and decided that 
it was probably Minos or someone of that kind whose 
authenticity had been established. 

So Mr. Wilding wins the prize and Canon Bell must be 
content to be the runner up. 

For the rest, Lieut.-Col. F. A. Goddard contrived to make 
his O’Lawless, Major Desmond Debonair (The O’Lawless 
of the Lakes), an exceedingly romantic figure, Monksilver’s 
entry would have been admirable had the distinctive style 
of Who’s Who been followed more closely, while the Rev. 
A. H. Storrs divertingly made his Mr. Valentine Vesper, 
who in 1902 crossed the Atlantic in a canoe, a member of 
the Travellers Club. All three of these entries are to be 
commended, 

Here is the winning suggestion : 


Extract From “‘ WHo’s Wuo” 1250 B.c. 


TueBes, Earl of ; Armstrong Proudfoot Hercules; Cr. 1262-3 
178th Son of Lord Jupiter (q.v.) and twin son of Lady Alemena 
(see Argos, Earl of). Born at Argos 1290. M. Ist, 50 daughters of 
Thespius, King of Thespis, 2nd Megara, 3rd Astydamia, 4th Autonoe, 
5th Parthenope, and many others (vide “‘Who’s Who at Thebes”’). 
Tssue—93 sons, 55 daughters. Heir—Lord Heraclides. Educ: 
Chiron’s Academy and privately. 1273, Home Office, Mycenae, 
Chief Inspector of Nuisances; performed great public service by 
exterminating lions, hydras, boars, wild bulls. 1269, appointed 
trainer at stables of H.M. King Augeas; carried out model system 
of sanitation, for which he was made K.C.B. 1266, apprenticed to 
firm of dressmakers, introduced to Greece the ‘ Amazon’ girdle ; 
as a reward created Knight of the Garter. 1264, pee A ic 
survey of the Underground, diseovered earliest known specimen of 
antediluvian dog. 1262, peerage for public services. Took part in 
cruise of H.M.S. Argo; helped to obtain new specimen of fleece, 
which created a boom in Greek wool trade. 1259, commanded 
expedition which cleared Lydia of gangsters: Elysian Medal, two 
clasps. Since 1258, farming estate in Boeotia. Founder and first 
president, Atlas Mountaineering Club, 1268. Organising secretary 
Dress Reform Society, 1262. Lectured extensively in Greece and 
Asia Minor, 1258-7. Has patented numerous devices, snake- 
stranglers, humane bull-killers, zip lionskins. Publications—1272, 
‘Lions I have Met”; 1270, ‘‘ Lions I Hope to Meet”; 1268, 
‘* Stables and How To Clean Them”; 1264, volume of popular 
songs, including *‘ March of the Wooden Hydras,” and “* Theban 
Love Lyrics” ; 1261, Argonaut Sea-shanties ; many papers dealing 
with Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Easy Divorce, Club Swinging, 
&e. Recreations : Caber-tossing, sun-bathing. Clubs; Beefsteak, 
Savage. Address: Herculaneum, Thebes, W.1; The Pillars, 
Gibraltar. 





NUMBER, which will appear 


The CHRISTALAS 
on November 21st, will contain particulars of a cpecial 


Competition, outside the ordinary series, for which prizes 


of £10 105. and £5 55. wiil be offered. 
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Mr. Churchill’s New Volume 


The World Crisis. The Eastern Front. By the Rt. Hon. 


Winston 8. Churchill. (Thornton Butterworth. 30s.) 


Mr. Cuurcuitt’s sixth volume on the ‘ World Crisis ” 
confirms the expectation that when his work is finished it 
will be much the best history of the War. Naturally, he 
has enjoyed great advantages over his predecessors ; records 
and reminiscences of the War have been appearing for twelve 
years in most countries and from all points of view. Each 
new history of the War, like each new edition of an old piece 


of literature, has better sources of scholarship to draw upon. 
But when this had been admitted, it must be added that 
Mr. Churchill oui-distances his competitors in the pace, 
swing, energy and relish of his narrative. 


Those who are interested in what Stevenson called the 
technical elements of style may be amused to notice how 


Mr. Churchill starts his new volume with passages of Gibbonian 
roundness, but later in the volume lapses into the — skilful 
irregularities which signify that he is too much excited to 
trouble greatly about his form. In this new volume he 
treats of a subject of which the details are a blank to most 
people. He admits that it was a blank to himself until he 
studied the foreign works, many of which have not been 
translated into English, and perhaps never will be. The 
subject is what he calls ‘“ The Eastern Front,” though 
he uses the phrase in a contracted sense; the period is 1911- 
1918. The struggle is between Russia, Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, with Serbia, the fons ct origo of the War, playing 
on the flank of greater events. 

We are given an astonishingly vivid portrait of the old and 
tired Emperor Francis Joseph holding heroically to the routine 
of every little daily act which his high but narrow conception 
of duty had imposed upon him. We see him fall in harness 
at the end, complaining with his last breath that he is in 
arrears with his papers. We must, however, pass over Mr. 
Churchill’s examination of the diplomacy which led up to 
the War without doing more than mention two figures who 
evidently made a deep impression on his mind, if only for 
negative reasons—Count Berchtold and Marshal Conrad von 
H6étzendorf. The description of Count Berchtold is the 
most acid appreciation of character in the book :— 

“ Berchtold was one of the smallest men who ever held a great 
position. His calibre and outlook were those of a clever Foreign 
Office clerk of junior rank, accustomed to move a great deal in 
fashionable society. Fop, dandy, la-di-da; amiable, polite and 
curiously un-selfseeking ; immensely rich ; magnate of a noble 
house : habitué of the Turf and of the Clubs; unproved in any 
grave political issue; yet equipped with the all-too-intensive 
training of a chess-board diplomatist ; thus conditioned Berchtold 
fell an easy prey. He was allured by the glamour and force of the 
military men, and fascinated by the rattle and glitter of their 
terrible machines. We gaze with mournful wonder upon his 
doubting eyes and his weak, half-constricted jaw ; we contemplate 
a human face in which there is no element of symmetry or massive- 
ness. We are appalled that from such lips should have issued 
commands more fateful to the material fortunes of mankind than 
any spoken by the greatest sovereigns, warriors, jurists, philosophers 


and statesmen of the past.” 
Ellen 


Ellen Terry and Her Secret Self. By Edward Gordon Craig. 
(Sampson Low. 15s.) 
* T nap not wished to write this book,”’ says Mr. Gordon Craig : 
and, while we cannot go so far as to wish it unwritten, since it 
contains many charming passages, and some sound sense, we 
can and do most heartily deplore the squabble which Mr. Craig 
has allowed to be its occasion. He maintains that. owing to 
the publication of the letters between his mother and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, and particularly to Mr. Shaw’s preface, the 
name of Ellen Terry has been ‘* smirched ~ in the eyes of the 
public : and it is therefore necessary for him to bring out * the 
thing I would have buried with that little Nelly who was my 
mother—her secret self... . this sketch of her,” in order to 
clear away the false impression. With the best will in the 
world, and with every aliowance for Mr. Craig's natural 
feelings, it is hard to be impressed by this contention. No 
educated person, certainly no one who has read the letters, 
could have received from them any impression detrimental to 
ihe fame of Ellen Terry : and, if it was the newspapers that 
did the harm, with their talk of love-letters—if it was the 


Mr. Churchill has much more liking for the soldier, Conrad 
von Hétzendorf, who was narrow and mischievous, but 
whose gallantry and passion for his profession do not appeal 
in vain to Mr. Churchill’s heart. With such men Senselessly 
driving the world against its will towards a cataclysm of 
universal fortunes there are obviously the elements of a tragedy 
on the classic scale. Thrones, governments, soldiers and 
sailors, industries, families, hardly won homes, were all 
engulfed. Destiny had been unleashed and could not be 
checked in its stride. 

Mr. Churchill sees all this happening rather as the Greek 
dramatists watched the unfolding fate of the Atrides. Hix 
favourite word is * mournful.” He uses it again and again, 
After all, the stride of destiny is seen in all great wars, and the 
historian is tempted by the epic models. Probably few people 
read Kinglake’s immense history of the Crimea to-day, but 
Delane of The Times was not far wrong when he exclaimed 
one day, “I see the secret of all this. Kinglake is making 
an Achilles out of Lord Raglan!” : 

The most novel and most enlightening chapters are those 
which deal with the battles of Lemberg and Tannenberp 
and the Masurian Lakes. Mr. Churchill entirely reverses 
the first judgement of the world about Tannenberg. The 
credit, as everybody knows, went first to Marshal von Luden. 
dorff, who, as Mr. Churchill says, was very willing to accept 
it. It next passed. to Marshal von Hindenburg, who at 
once began to become a legendary figure and mounted the 
first rung of the ladder that led to the Presidency of the 
German Republic. If Mr. Churchiil, who has assimilated the 
latest investigations, is to be believed virtually the whole 
credit belongs to General von Francois who, with Nelsonian 
audacity disobeyed all his orders. He saw the opportunity 
of hemming in the Russians in the vast trackless forests, 
and was able to do this with only the thinnest of cordons, 
Never in military history was there a greater triumph for 
discerning indiscipline. 

The truth is already grasped even in Germany, where a 
popular legend might be expected to last longest. Among 
the illustrations in this book is a most interesting photograph 
of a group of the Eastern commanders. The position of 
honour is given to General von Frangois. It is pleasant to 
fancy that Marshal von Hindenburg, who was one of the 
group, placed him in that position. 

After Tannenberg it seemed likely that the ‘ Eastern” 
school of strategy would be supreme for the rest of the War, 
and Mr. Churchill, who is in substance an “* Easterner ”’ himself, 
plainly deplores the blindness, as it seems to him, which 
re-enthroned ‘ Westernism’’ and imposed upon _ the 
‘** Westerners ** the bloody duty of pounding out the War 
to a finish in France. ‘* Eastern” strategy, whether for the 
Allies or for the Central Powers, naturally appeals to his 
quick brain, for the ‘* Eastern” war-was an affair of huge 
distances and rapid movements, 


ten * 


ignorant public which was abused—why has not Mr. Craig 
defended his mother in a sixpenny pamphlet which the public 
could afford to buy ? 

Still, however regrettable its cause, Mr. Craig’s book must 
be welcomed for what it tells us. He is throughout extremely 
honest, and admits far more to Ellen Terry's discredit than did 
the letters. He tells us that she was incorrigibly unpunctual ; 
that if she did not like a part she would not trouble to learn it; 
that she asked people’s advice and did not take it ; and that 
she pretended to be ill rather than face people and occasions 
she disliked : 

. She did one thing, she preached another . . . She would 
be as rash, as hasty, as she liked; it led to something—but to 


every younger person she preached ‘forbearance’. . . She, 
who lived life, did all she could to prevent girls from living their 
lives . . . It wasn’t that she did not want them to suffer through 


experience—it was that, strangely enough, rightly or wrongly, 
she really thought that suffering would not be a scrap of use to their 
small or unbalanced natures.” 


Mr. Craig knows one thing, and is big enough to act upon 
the knowledge. He knows that human beings are to be loved 
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prall they are, not for a series of selected virtues : that it is an 
igsult to edit a personality. Accordingly, he lets us see Ellen 
ferry as clearly as the formula of his theory will permit. This 
sheory is that she had two selves : Nelly, shy, maternal, home- 
ipving, and E. T., who after argument with Nelly would go 
forth victorious and dominate the actions of Ellen Terry. 
this dramatization adds little to our knowledge: but the 
genes, at home and in the theatre, in which Ellen Terry insists 
on appearing as one individual, tell us a great deal. Her 
vitality shines through the pages, till we, who only saw her 
act when she was old, can well understand the most beautiful 
thing Mr. Craig says about her : 


“People always become younger remembering her: just as when 
living she gave out such buoyancy to support others, so, now she 
«dead, the help is still there and somehow comes back to those 
yho remember her well.” 

The last chapters are sad and touched with a strange beauty : 
especially the end of all. Mr. Craig’s writing is very unequal, 
His account of a scene with Irving at rehearsal is excellent 
and, incidentally, most damaging to his hero). His analysis 
of the limitations of Ellen Terry’s art, as the public got it, is 
penetrating and impressive : 

“She had that element in her nature which, for some reason, 
appeals so to the English—something that . . . can be summed up 
in the two words ‘little me.’ Nothing is more unlike Ellen Terry 
ys 1 know her to have been. She made the sob-stuff positively 
dassic . . . and that is the worst thing you can do, not the best. 
If she had made it ridiculous, she would have achieved the very 
thing she wanted to do.” 

When he philosophizes, however, Mr. Craig slides many 
rungs down the ladder of intelligence : 

“Life never changes, though the vears do. Inventions come 
and go, fashions change, prices vary, and that’s about ail: life is 
just the same as it always was, and it will remain so.” 

We shudder, and turn the page. Another moment, and Mr. 
Craig will be calling us ** laddie.” 

All the same, the book must be read: and it leaves us with 
areal liking for its author ; a liking so definite that we wish he 
would not be so quarrelsome, and chase wild geese, and tilt 
against Mr. Shaw. Those who do that usually get hurt, and 
Mr. Craig is no exception. Mr. Shaw’s inertia effects far more 
than Mr. Craig’s activity. The squabble is dull: and for his 
own sake, no less than for his mother’s, we cannot allow Mr. 
(Craig to make Ellen Terry a bore. Happily, in this book she 
soars above a squabble which, were she alive, she would, on 
Mr. Craig’s own showing, have been the first to compose. 


Diluted Socialism 


Can Governments Cure Unemployment? By Sir No 
Angell and Harold Wright. (Dent. 3s. 6d.) 
Sin NorMAN ANGELL, With the aid of Mr. Harold Wright, has 
brought out a little book with the title ** Can Governments 
Cure Unemployment?” It is well written, and includes 
intermittent dialogues between the two writers, arguing 
over controversial points. The main proposition running 
through the book is that laissez-faire has broken down and 
that Government control must now be used to make good 
the defects of Capitalism. This proposition is not put forward! 
in support of the ordinary Socialistic schemes ; on the contrary, 
these are strongly condemned. The writers of this book are 
emphatic that it would be madness to attempt to destroy 
Capitalism by violent methods. Socialists, it is argued, 
if they obtained political power, could destroy Capitalism, 
and temporarily take possession of some of the wealth which 
capitalists have built up, but that wealth would speedily 
disappear. Power to smash a car with a crowbar—as the 
writers say—does not give you power to make it work. 
Although they attribute our present troubles to the break- 
down of laissez-faire, they admit that there are other causes 
which are certainly not connected with the principles of 
laissez-faire. For example, they point out that the Trade 
Unions do much mischief in restricting the mobility of labour, 
and that perhaps even greater evils are done by the working 
of the unemployment insurance scheme : 


mah 


“The present arrangements actually discourage the necessary 
adjustments and adaptation ef industry by inducing workpeople 
to remain indefinitely on an occasional job of work, supported by 
regular unemployment benefit, in an occupation or district where it 
is daily more and more certain that they cannot expect to earn a 
living from their own labours.” 


If this is the result of State interference with the big prebiem 
of the irregularity of employment it hardly seems an argument 
in favour of a still further extension of State control. 

In the same way the authors distinctly weaken their own 
case for Government interference with industry, when they 
touch upon the gold problem. They point out, as of course 
many other writers have done, that it would be very convenient 
in many ways if we had paper money which was independent 
of such movements of gold as have recently occurred, in par- 
ticular the locking up of gold in Paris and New York. But 
they go on to add that Governments cannot be_ trusted 
to control paper currency : 

‘In times of difficulty the temptation to governments to print 
more money becomes too great to be resisted, and when more is 
printed its value falls and still more is required, until the value of 
the paper money has disappeared altogether.” 

Again, while urging the desirability of stabilising prices, 
the authors of this book recognize the practical difficulties in 
the way. They wisely recognize—what a good many other 
writers seem to have ignored in the course of recent con- 
troversies about gold—that prices do not depend only on 
gold. A study of the daily lists of prices printed in the news- 
papers shows that some commodities have changed in value 
much more than other commodities, so that obviously gold is 
not the only sinner. 

One of the main causes of the present lack of balance 
between production and consumption is undoubtedly economic 
nationalism ; that is to say, the desire of each country itself 
to produce the whole of its requirements. This is in effect a 
semi-war spirit. In all countries the Protectionist movement 
comes straight from the fecling that other countries are 
partial, or at any rate potential, enemies. As a result, we find 
that wherever a political barrier is created there is a tendency 
to set up economic Directly the Irish attained 
Home Rule they imposed tariffs on English goods, and it is 
fairly certain that if the different States of Australia were to 
be defederated they would at once establish trade barriers 
against one another. As long as this spirit of economic 
nationalism exists we shall not make much progress towards 
settling the world problem of the lack of balance between 


barriers. 


production and consumption. 

The authors of the present book, while admitting these 
facts, concentrate their attention on the problem of internal 
marketing. They seem to believe that the ordinary middleman 
is quite incapable of bringing producer and consumer together, 
and they propose that the State should start on a programme 
for the control of industry by setting up a National Marketing 
Beard, which is to do its work by advertising. Why such a 
Board, run by Government officials, should be more effective 
than the organizations created by private enterprise is not 
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explained. It may here be suggested that the final cause of 
the present lack of balance between production and con- 
sumption is the excessive supply of people seeking employment. 
If the poorer classes throughout the world were less numerous 
there would be less unemployment and a higher standard of 
living for the masses of the population. 


Paneros 
(Chatto and Windus. 15s.) 


Mr. Norman Dovuctas is a puzzling literary figure. The 
author of three early works, Siren Land, Old Calabria, and 
Fountains in the Sand, which as travel books are probably 
unsurpassed in the English language, and of a novel (the term 
is used in its composite sense), South Wind, which, in spite of 
its author’s menacing prophecy, is a masterpiece, he has of 
‘late veered almost exclusively in the direction of the esoteric 
and the academic. His development has been a withdrawal 
into a shell of learning, from the seclusion of which he produces 
with astonishing regularity delicacies of ripe, but sometimes 
indigestible, scholarship. 


Paneros. By Norman Douglas. 


His latest published work, Paneros, is, as the sub-title 
indicates, a treatise on ** aphrodisiacs and the like.” Itisasa 
matter of fact not a new book, being a reprint of an edition 
published in Florence last year. It is a triumph of eclecticism, 
in which the years are rolled back and we are allowed to peer, 
fragmentarily and inconclusively it is true, into the darkened 
mysteries of Greece and Rome, the near and far East, Mexico, 
Africa, and mediaeval Europe. However, after a copious 
enumeration of recipes and authorities, Mr. Douglas ends with 
a startling recantation of faith and a clarion call for ordered 
dietaries. This is depressing, not so much on account of the 
villain’s unmasking, as because of the subject’s inadequacy for 
Mr. Douglas. To be haunted by the ghost of an absurdity is 
pointless and annoying enough for anyone, but for Mr. Douglas 
it is overwhelming. In addition, we feel that he is not in 
reality satisfied that the ghost is satisfactorily laid: and even 
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if it is, there is always the fear that its shadow will rise 
indulge in a similar mockery. 

If Paneros is to be an index of its author’s future work 
can only sigh impotently for the happier days of South jw 
that a man of Mr. Douglas’s importance should content himself 
with skeletons, is nothing short of tragedy. 


The Court of Berlin 


Memoirs : 1903-1909. By Prince von Biilow. Translated } 
Geoffrey Dunlop and F. A. Voigt. (Putnam. 25s.) 7 
Studies in Modern History. By G. P. Gooch. (Longmans, 10s.) 





UD and 


PRINCE VON BiiLow’s second volume, very admirably trang. 
lated into English, confirms the expectations aroused by the 
first. His witty and malevolent memoirs of the Court of 
Berlin under William II. rank with Saint Simon’s picture of 
the Court of Versailles under Louis XIV. Here he records at 
great length his experiences as Imperial Chancellor from 1903 
to 1909, during the critical years when British public opinion 
was hardening against Germany. His posthumous work jg 
designed to convince his countrymen that it was not he but his 
Imperial master who alienated a friendly nation, and that the 
Emperor’s incurable levity and flightiness had much to do 
with precipitating the disaster of 1914. But the political 
crisis is so skilfully disguised in a brilliant and amusing narra. 
tive that the reader who is not concerned with high politics 
will hardly suspect the author’s motive. Character sketches, 
anecdotes and endless literary quotations enliven the text, 
The Emperor, at his farewell interview with his fallen Minister 
in the Imperial yacht at Kiel, chaffed him about his passion 
for quotations, in season and out of season. And at times the 
author unconsciously produces the impression that he was too 
clever by half, and that his cleverness made for him a host 
of enemies. 

None of his colleagues and friends is spared in this book, 
least of all the Emperor himself. Prince von Biilow represents 
William II. asa nervous, timid, excitable man, chameleon-like 
in the ease with which he varied his opinions according to his 
company, and never to be depended on if the company were 
that of ambitious intriguers or sycophants. He declares again 
and again that the Emperor did not really want or envisage 
a war with England, however much he disliked his uncle, 
Edward VII., and however bombastically he might talk about 
his fleet and his desire to be ‘* Admiral of the Atlantic.” Yet, 
for all that Prince von Biilow says about his own pacific 
policy, it remains true that he, as Chancellor, was just as 
responsible as the Emperor for the unfavourable impression 
that German policy left on English minds twenty years ago. 
In the book he naturally glosses over his own Chauvinistic 
speeches which added fuel to the flame. He admits that he 
sent the Emperor to make the provocative appearance at 
Tangier, in 1905, which nearly caused a conflict over Morocco, 
though he takes credit for Germany’s fairly moderate attitude 
at the Algeciras conference in the following year. ‘The Bosnian 
episode of 1908 is skilfully but disingenuously treated. If the 
reader knew nothing more about it than the Prince tells him 
he would never imagine that Germany’s threatening attitude 
in support of Austria’s flagrant violation of the Treaty of 
Berlin made Europe realize the full extent of Germany’s arto 
gance and was, in fact, the prelude to the War. 

The central feature of the book is the Daily Telegraph interview 
with the German Emperor in October, 1908, which astounded 
English and infuriated German readers. The Prince, on his 
own showing, was grossly negligent in not reading the article 
which was submitted to him by the Emperor’s order for 
approval. It was read for him in the German Foreign Office by 
several high officials, and passed for publication. But the 
Prince himself, according to his own account, never looked atit 
until it was circulated, as from the Daily Telegraph, by the 
German news agency. As soon as he read it he saw that the 
Emperor had been guilty of a blazing indiscretion in discussing 
Anglo-German relations, in claiming credit for having given 
our War Office a plan of campaign against the Boers in 1900, 
and so on. He relates in detail how he faced the Reichstag 
and explained the incident as best he could, how the Emperot 
behaved like a naughty and repentant schoolboy, and took t 
his bed with nervous exhaustion, and how wisely English 
Ministers behaved in minimising the gravity of the affait 
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But after all the Prince was responsible for the publication, 
and it is not at al! surprising that the Emperor bore him a 
grudge for his conduct of the affair and got rid of him in the 
summer of 1909, when the Reichstag rejected a Finance Bill. 
The Prince’s narrative of his dismissal, after twelve years’ 
service, is picturesque in the extreme. He evidently took 
pleasure in contrasting himself as the faithful servant with the 
fickle and ungrateful master who threw him aside when the 
danger was past. But it is at least arguable that,'if he had gone 
sooner, Germany and her neighbours would have been spared 
a great calamity. 

Some useful sidelights on Prince von Biilow’s apologetic 
method are thrown by the very able and instructive essay on 
Baron von Holstein, which forms the main item of Dr. Gooch’s 
new collection of historical papers. Dr. Gooch, as the co-editor 
of the British diplomatic documents on the origins of the War, 
and as a very close student of German official and unofficial 
works on the subject. is especially qualified to deal with the 
extraordinary man who really controlled the German Foreign 
Office from 1890 to 1906, though everyone hated and feared 
him. Prince von Biilow professes a great liking for Holstein, 
and declares that he was dismissed by Tschirsky while he, the 
Chancellor, was laid aside by illness. But Dr. Gooch shows 
that, if Holstein believed this, he was deceived, since his old 
friend the Chancellor had arranged the matter with Tschirsky, 
the Foreign Minister. Thus Holstein blamed Tschirsky and 
the Emperor, and in revenge stirred up the unsavoury scandal 
about Prince EKulenburg, the Emperor's friend and favourite, 
while he remained on the best of terms with Prince von Biilow 
tili his death in 1909. All Dr. Gooch’s essays are well worth 
reading, especially the elaborate bibliographical notes for the 
study of Bismarck, but the Holstein paper is especially apt 
in connexion with these fascinating but unreliable Biilow 
memoirs. 


Fiction 
The Short Story 


Great American Short Stories. Edited by Stephen Graham. 
(Benn. 8s. 6d.) 

Seven Short Stories. By Walter De La Mare. (Faber and 
aber. 15s.) 

Great Stories of Sport. [dited by Thomas Moult. (Stein. 5s.) 

The Wet Parade. By Upton Sinclair. (Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir will be a good thing when critics stop arguing about what 

is or is not a short story, and content themselves with seeing 

that each piece of short prose fiction has an aim worthy of 

an artist and succeeds in hitting it. 

The introduction with which Mr. Stephen Graham prefaces 
his selection of American stories is so positive that it entitles 
me to be equally positive in return. Here are a few extracts 
from it: 

“There is a fashion among critics to decry the past in favour 
of some cult of modernism. Thus literary America to-day tends 
to turn its back upon the achievements of the past. To praise 
Sherwood Anderson and Theodore Dreiser it sneers at O. Henry. 
FE A short story is an artistic form. It must be organic ; 
it must have a heart ; it must have form and being: it must live. 
It cannot be merely a ‘slice of life’ . . . There lies the 


difference between the short story and the sketch. . . . Most 
of Sherwood Anderson . . . is sketch; a good deal of Dreiser 
belongs to the same category. As writers of short stories O. Henry, 


Don Marquis and Ernest Hemingway should be ranked above 
these two.” 

Well—since we are all speaking our minds—half of that 
seems to me just unsupported assertion, and the rest muddled 
thinking. If a modern critic prefers Sherwood Anderson 
to O. Henry, it is not because of O. Henry’s plots or crafts- 
manship. He knows that in the actual mechanism of the 
short story, in beginnings and endings, in every sort of 
ertfulness, O. Henry was a past master. The trouble was 
that this consummate technique was so often wasted on 
fourth-rate material. Often, but by no means always. 
* Gifts of the Magi” (not included by Mr. Graham) is, but 
for one superfluous paragraph, a perfect short story of the 
lighter kind. ‘ The Last Leaf,” on the other hand, which 
from a technical point of view is beyond praise, is in sub- 
btance the cheapest and shoddiest claptrap. The modern 


— 
critic prefers Sherwood Anderson to O. Henry because hj: 
material is so very much more interesting and because Z 
his best, he touches heights which O. Henry would Dives 
have reached in a thousand years. O. Henry was a genius 
but a genius of the music-hall. : 

Next comes Mr. Graham’s list of qualifications. “4 short 
story must have a heart, &c.” Of course it must. Mr 
Anderson’s best work will answer to all these requirements 
only it does not wear its heart upon its sleeve. In othe; 
words, its organization is psychological, not mechanical (I 
intend no disparagement: by the mechanics of a story { 
mean the plot), All that matters in a short story is that it 
shall produce a complete or typical experience in the 
reader’s mind. Most readers do not wish to think: there. 
fore they prefer the completeness to be self-evident in the 
plot of the stcry. The popular magazines are there ty 
gratify this preference. Other readers are content if the 
unity, the form of the story, be obtained in terms of colour 
and mass, or by the harmonious and proportionate grouping 
of any of those symbols to which the sensitive mind responds, 
Judged by Mr. Graham's standard, two-thirds of the best 
modern work will be denied the title of short story. An art 
must move. No sensible person wants to decry the good 
work of the past, but he may fairly demand that the good 
work of the present be admitted to stand beside it. Time 
will do the judging. 


It follows, perhaps, that Mr. Graham's selection must 
seem to me very arbitrary. I cannot understand why 
admitting some of the stories, he has excluded others. Many 
of his choices, I hasten to say, are admirable: no book of 
the kind could be complete without them. He is not out 
of sympathy with modernity as such: the Hemingway 
stories are very happily chosen. But—why is there only one 
Jack London story ? Where is ‘* The House of Mapuhi”? 
Where is Mr. Wilbur Daniel Steele’s ‘‘ Thirst’ ? Where is 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris’ terrible story of the man who, sailing 
from America with a vitally important despatch for the 
Admiralty, dressed himself as a woman when the ship was 
torpedoed ? (These are all * plot” stories, by the way.) 

Judged by Mr. Graham’s standard, I suppose such a story 
as Mr. De La Mare’s “* Missing ’’ would be dismissed as “a 
slice of life.’ If that is so, evidently a good deal depends 
upon the carver. This story is a good example of Mr. De La 
Mare’s method. The opening pages seem laborious, at times 
almost incompetent. There is too much piling up of petty 
incident. Then, after a while, one perceives that this very 
laboriousness enables Mr. De La Mare to create the uneasy, 
half-sinister atmosphere in which he delights to work, and 
to achieve one or two touches of pure magic. 

* At that moment I noticed one of our waitress’s bright red 
‘Kighteens’ whirling past the tea-shop door. It vanished.” 


The effect of that, in its precise place, is incalculable. Bril- 
liant, too, is the earlier 

‘Going from bad to worse, and me with a poisoned thumb, 
opening tins. © 

s 

This is a selection from Mr. De La Mare’s previous volumes. 
It is good to read again, among others, ** Maria-Fly.” Mr. 
John Nash has illustrated the book, catching to a remarkable 
degree the spirit of the stories: uncanny, half-frightening, 
half-homely. Mr. De La Mare’s work defies analysis. One 
can only salute it, happily or uneasily, according to tem- 
perament, 

It was a good thought to make Mr. Thomas Moult editor 
of a series of stories of sport. He knows sport, and he knows 
good writing. Everyone, having exclaimed joyfully, as I 
did, ‘** Good. He's put that in, and that, and that,” will 
proceed to offer friendly remonstrance for favourites left 
out. These will be few, for Mr. Moult has done his work 
exceedingly well. I limit myself to one lament, which is 
pugilistic. The * Rodney Stone” extract, of course, is in. 
Being greedy, I would have liked the magnificent fight in 


Sheepster churchyard, from Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ ‘“ The 
Virgin in Judgment.” Parents and guardians, take note 


of a Christmas present—-wonderful value for five shillings. 


Finally, a novel, and a vigorous one. Mr. Upton Sinclair 
has for years been America’s leading propagandist in fiction. 
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HUTCHINSON’s 


important Autumn books 


now obtainable at all good booksellers and libraries. 





Ew SCIENCE & 
HE STORY OF 


VOLUTION 

ly JOSEPH McCABE 

(locorporating the author's story of 
Evolution) 

The book for all those who want an 

sy quide to modern science and its 

gudance of human affairs. Illus. 7/6 


Ready To-day 


A BOOK OF 
MAN-EATERS 
iy Brig-Gen. R. GC. BURTON 


“Having taken the book up one is 
wable to put it down so  straight- 
foward is the style . . . so correct 
\is dramatic instinct." —Observer.. 


Illus. 12/6 


HOW ANIMALS 


LIVE 

ty . MOREWOOD 
DOWSETT 

and 








spontaneous 


Illus, 12/6 


“This fascinating 
work." —Observer. 


SPEED 

The Authentic Life of Sir 
WALCOLM CAMPBELL 
Foreword by EARL HOWE 


"A story of heroic adventure.”— 


Motor. Illus. 12/6 


(3rd Im pression ) 
LAUTERBACH 


of the China Sea 


by LOWELL THOMAS 
Author of 
“Lawrence in Arabia.’ (60th thous.) 
|.M. Bu_tocn in the S. Times: “An 
amazing record.” Illus. 10/6 











Leaves from a 


BOOKMAKER’S 


BOOK 
by THOMAS HENRY DEY 
6/- 


“Very interesting.” —Star. 
MARRIAGE TO 


INDIA 
by FRIEDA HAUSWIRTH 
(Mrs, Sarangadhar Das) 16/- 


ROOMS OF 
MYSTERY AND 


ROMANCE 
by ALLAN FEA 


Author of “Secret Chambers and 
Hiding Places.” Illus. 12/6 








PERSONAL LETTERS OF KING 


EDWARD VII 


Edited by Lt.-Col. J. P. C. SEWELL 


The book includes extracts from the correspondence of 
Queen Alexandra, the Duke of Albany, and General 
Sir Arthur and Lady Paget. (Limited Edition of 250 
copies 21 /-.) Illus. 12/6 





An Intimate and Authorised Life 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS 
The Reign of ALFONSO XII of SPAIN 
by Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE 
Foreword by the 
MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY. 


“This intimate and illuminating study."—Morning Post. “ Mrs. 
Erskine tells the story of Spain and her King simply and well.” 
—Daily Telegraph. Illus. 12/6 


GEORGE GRAVES’ 
autobiography 
GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES 
Foreword by GC. B. COCHRAN 


“Of a score of books I have read of a similar type . . . it 
is quite one of the best. Not for a long time have I found so 
cheery, so eminently readable a'book or such a large crop of new 








and amusing stories."—Evening Standard. “Crammed with 
interest.’"—Morning Post. “ Highly entertaining.” —Daily Express. 
Illustrated. 10/6 





SIR HARRY LAUDER’s 


new humorous work 


WEE DRAPPIES 


“The essence of Lauder."—Daily Dispatch. “ Brimful of fun 
and funny stories.—Daily Herald. _“ All anecdotes.”—Daily 


Mirror. (Author of “ Roamin’ in the Gloamin’.”’) 5 





(4th & 5th Impressions at Press) 


THE SECRETS OF HOUDINI 
Authoritatively revealed by J. C. CANNELL 


“Without doubt one of the frankest and fullest disclosures of 
professional magicians’ secrets that have ever been given to the 


public."—Co.tin Stitt (Sunday Express). Illus. 12/6 


MY MAGIC LIFE 
by DAVID DEV ANT 
Foreword by J. B. PRIESTLEY 


“Will fascinate everybody who has ever enjoyed a conjuring 
trick. Mr. Devant’s story is at once engrossing and amusing.” 


—Rosert Lynp (News-Chronicle). Illus, 10/6 











* Ready Next Friday 


GLADYS COOPER 
by GLADYS COOPER 


The extraordinarily interesting life story of this famous 


Illus, 12/6 





actress, 


SAMUEL PEPYS 


LOOKS AT LIFE 
by R. M. FREEMAN 
Preface by LORD RIDDELL 


Author of “Saml. Pepys Listener,” 
of which Harotp NIcoLson wrote in 
the Daily Express: “ Mr. Freeman has 
really got himself into the skin of 
Samuel Pepys.” 

7/6 


Illustrated by Arthur Wragg 
(Ready To-day.) 
Life of General 
Sir Charles 
Carmichael 


MONRO 
by Gen. Sir 
GEORGE BARROW 


Capt. LippELt Hart writes: “ A most 
interesting portrait,” lus. 21/- 








CONTRACT UP 


TO DATE (2nd Imp.) 


by J. HOPE REFORD, c.m.c. 
Introduction by FRANK ENGLAND 


“The best book on contract I have 
ever read.”—Sketch. 5/- 


WHEN CHURCH- 
YARDS YAWN 


Fifteen New Ghost Stories 
Compiled 
by LADY 
CYNTHIA ASQUITH 
Compiler of “ Shudders,” ete. 
* Hauntingly cerie.’"—ArtTHUR WaucH 
(Daily Telegraph). 7/6 


LESS THAN THE 
DUST (3rd Impression) 


The Memoirs of a Tramp 
by JOSEPH STAMPER 
Compron MAckENZIE writes in the 


Daily Mail: “ The week's best.” 
7/6 


FIFTY YEARS OF 
FIRE FIGHTING 
IN LONDON 

by JACK WHILE 

Foreword by EDGAR WALLACE 


“Many remarkable _ stories." —Daily 
Sketch. “As full of information as it 
is of excitement.”—News-Chronicle. 


Illus. 12/6 

















(3rd Impression ) 
FOOTSLOGGER 


The autobiography of GraHAM 
SETON, llus, 18/- 


ESSAYS IN 


LITTLE 
by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 6/- 














Send for FREE List No, 29 of Imperiant New Books, 


HUTCHINSON & Co, (Publishers) Lid, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
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This time it is not slaughter-yards, nor oil, nor even matri- 
mony, but Prohibition. The Wet Parade is a lively, quickly- 
moving, flood-lit story setting forth the prevalence of illicit 
drinking and the evils, social and political, which it entails. 
English readers will learn a good. deal from it: Mr. Sinclair's 
energy is by no means exhausted. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


New Novels 


CASSANDRA. By Reginald Berkeley. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)— 
By way of inducing in the human sluggard a less hazy perspec- 
tive of this insensate world of ours Captain Berkeley has hit 
upon the ingenious idea of transporting his characters—and 
the reader’s imagination—several thousand years forward in 
space-time. It is the twentieth-century equivalent of the 
roof-peeping devil device of Lesage, who indeed was simply 
concerned to show up the moral and petty social follies of his 
fellow-countrymen. Mr. Berkeley, as befits the age in which 
we live, bestrides the political, which is to say the international, 
stage. Colonel Anderson, M.P., finds himself the unwilling 
legatee of the secret—and the relevant papers—of a psychic 
friend. Appalled by the nature of the World Crisis and 
triumph of Leninism, as reconstructed there, he feels himself 
thenceforth to be a man with a mission. If England can be 
forewarned of the terrible things in store, surely there is a 
hope of cheating Fate ? He seeks to impress on Parliament, 
on the various political leaders, the urgent need for a truce to 
party manoeuvres and a National Government disposed to 
guide British policy away from the Old and in the direction 
of the New World. But they will not listen to him. In America 
he is similarly rebuffed, his ** story ” only appreciated by film 
magnates, and he returns home, only. to.be cornered by Home 
Office delegates and alienists who would have put him in a 
strait-waistcoat had not a friend given them to understand 
that the man’s behaviour was due, not to ‘* political eccen- 
tricity,” but simply to ‘‘ private cupidity”’! A few weeks 
ago this delicious and exhilarating satire might -have been 
written down as a politician’s nightmare after a diet of Jeans 
and Spengler. But now? The book should be widely read. 
It is full of shrewd observation by a man who has retained a 
fresh, untrammelled mind. Readers may well, however, 
begin at page seventy. 


THE SECOND MERCURY STORY BOOK. With an intro- 
duction by Robert Lynd. (Longman’s. 7s. 6d.)—In this 
second volume of short stories collected from the London 
Mercury, its editor, Mr. J. C. Squire, has once more 
proved that his judgement is as excellent as his taste is 
catholic. All the tales, as is to be expected, are well- 
written, and a few are brilliant. Five of them, Mr. Max 
Beerbohm’s ** William and Mary,” Miss Margaret Irwin’s 
story of demoniacal possession and of a haunted book-case 
in which there could never be a gap, Mr. Linklater’s tale, 
* The Dancers,’ with an account of the effect of heather 
ale, Mr. Squire’s own story and Mr. Maurice Baring’s 
chapter of alternative history are, singly, worth the price 
of the volume. 


WHICH WAY? By Theodora Benson. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
If Claudia had managed her week-end differently what 
would have happened ? Miss Benson ingeniously sup- 
plies three samples and convinces us rather excessively 
that insipid characters do not vary their own history. 


THE OLD WOMAN TALKS. By F. O. Mann. (Faber and 
‘aber. 7s. 6d.) Mr. Mann has cleverly grouped a 
Cockney family and given us an excellent portrait of 
them through the eyes of their old mother. He writes 
with sympathy, insight, and kindly humour, which make 
his work singularly satisfying. 


SLEEPING ECHO. By Catherine M. Verschoyle. (Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d.) Although this story of a woman who 
adopts her divorced husband’s child moves in an 
improbabiy rarefied atmosphere, it has about it a 
certain wistfulness and grace. 


FORTY STAY IN. By John W. Vandercook. (Harpers. 
7s. 6d.) An insignificant triangle story against a West 
African background. This with its fevers, white 
** Coasters,” niggers and Syrians is vividly presented. 


SEVEN THOUSAND IN ISRAEL. By S. Fowler Wright. 
(Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) The case against birth control 
put with much disgruntlement. The thesis is laboured, 
and it is a shock to find an experienced novelist wasting 
his talent on the false atmosphere usually associated with 
propaganda. 


THUNDER BELOW. By Thomas Rourke. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) A meaty first novel about Venezuela. 
Mr. Rourke writes vigorously, in a manner distinctly 
reminiscent of Mr. Nemingway’s * Fiesta.” 


eee a 
Current Literature 


Histroricat students, whether amateur or professional 
like to know of the American Historical Association's Cu; 
to Historical Literature, edited by W. H. Allison, §. By wif 
A. H. Shearer and H. R. Shipman (Macmillan, 45s,), py 
truly remarkable work, which runs to 1,250 closely. rin 
pages, gives not only the titles of innumerable books carefull 
arranged under periods and countries, but also brief . 
ments on them. It professes only “ to furnish a carefull 
chosen list of available books” to English readers ref 
though not exhaustive, it covers the ground thoroughly and 
its index is a model of efficiency. ‘The War literature js well 
summarized, with references to critical reviews. One OMisgi 
in the American historical section is a little hard to = 
stand—that of the late E. J. Payne’s unfinished but brilliant 
History of the New World. : 


* * * * 


Sir Banister Fletcher’s History of Architecture must be the 
most popular, as it is certainly one of the most respected, of 
books of its kind. It has been reprinted since the eighth 
edition of 1928, and now it appears in a ninth edition, stjj 
larger and still more abundantly illustrated (Batsford, 42s.) 
A hundred pages have been added, making more than 4 
thousand in all, and the illustrations have increased by 500 ty 
about 4,000. Moreover, there has been a good deal of revision 
The author has been at pains to include photographs and brief 
descriptions of recent buildings of importance in London, such 
as the new Masonic headquarters and the Hospital for Sick 
Children. Sir Banister Fletcher gives so much and covers w 
wide a field that it would be unfair to criticize him for not bein 
encyclopaedic. Perhaps in the tenth edition he will deal with 
the new architecture of the Continent, especially of Sweden 
and Holland, in all its austere simplicity. But the book as 
whole is excellent and invaluable. His lists of architects anq 
their works, brought up to date, are much to be commended, 
and the index is trustworthy. 


* at * * 


A labour of love and, therefore, executed with loving 
eare and the nicest attention to every good technical detail 
is Mr. James Maclehose’s Glasgow University Press, 1638-193] 
(Glasgow University Press, 14s.). This famous Press never 
had, nor has it now, any financial assistance from the Univer. 
sity, though for a time in the eighteenth century the College 
gave it house-room, but on the appointment of the Faculty 
or the Senate various enterprising and careful craftsmen have 
been allowed to style themselves printers to the University, 
At first there was nothing distinguished about the work of this 
Press, but it rose to European fame with the appointment of 
the brothers Foulis, Robert and James. The name of Duncan 
also is one of signal merit. To these succeeded in due time 
the family of Maclehose which has managed the Press now for 
sixty years, and it is one of them who has, with a full measure 
of historical, antiquarian and technical knowledge, told the 
story of its honourable career. 

n mK * # 


The Dublin Magazine goes from strength to strength. The 
October-December number justly gives pride of place to an 
article by W. B. Yeats, entitled ‘* The Words upon the Window 
Pane,” in which he discusses various aspects of the character 
‘of Swift. No one interested in Swift should miss this article. 
Padraic Colum writes fully of the career of Roger Casement. 
** In the life of Roger Casement, with its contrasts, adventures, 
and startling confrontations, there is more dramatic material 
than in that of any other outstanding man of our time.” Mr. 
Colum has missed none of the drama. French literature is 
represented in a translation from M. Roger Chauviré and a 
critical article by Vincent O’Sullivan. There are poems by 
Patrick Kavanagh, R. L. Mégroz, Samuel Beckett, and 
Geoffrey Johnson: and numerous book reviews. 

* * * * 


The new edition of Alan Butler’s The Lives of the Sainis, 
corrected, amplified and edited by Herbert Thurston and 
Norah Leeson, has reached its third volume (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 7s..6d.). ‘This deals with the March Saints 
and contains such great names as those of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Gregory the Great, St. Patrick, St. Cuthbert and 
St. Benedict. 

© * * * 


There is little in Justice for Hungary! by Otto Legrady 
(Offices of the Pesti Hirlap, Budapest) that has not appeared 
in much the same form in the various books, brochures and 
leaflets of the Hungarian League for Treaty Revision. Even 
the title is identical, except for the exclamation mark, with 
that of a volume published in 1929 by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. The present work, which is attractively got up 
and contains some beautiful photographs and reproductions 


of pictures, directs its appeal for the revision of the ‘Treaty of 


Trianon to a wide public. All the usual arguments, historical, 
economic and ethnographical are reproduced, but one must 
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ener ee Two Letters. 
‘METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS | The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Burnham. 

|| The Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell. 

| Among the very numerous letters received by Sir Max 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 15s. net 
| Volume IV. The Transformation of England. 
| J-1525-1612. 

| In this new volume, Mr. Belloc deals with the abandon- 
ment of Catholicism and the gradual change to 
Protestantism under the influence of the Reformation. 


CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 
By Proressor ROBERT S, WOODWORTH, 
author of Psychology: A Study of Mental Life, 
etc. 7s. 6d. net 
A gencral reader’s guide to the present position in all 
schools of psychology. 


THIS WORLD FIRST 
By J. H. CURLE 6s. net 


A stimulating book in which the author’s arguments 
for the betterment of world conditions” are presented 
with great force and vividness. 


SLIGHT IRRITATIONS 

By E. V. KNOX net 
The latest collection of lively and witty essays by 
“Evoe” of Punch. 


ALL IS GRIST: A Book of Essays 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 6s. net 
In this new collection Mr. Chesterton again passes the 
world under review, with sharp and analytical glances for 
its anomalies. 


THE BARBER’S CLOCK : 
A Conversation Piece 
By E. V. LUCAS. With a frontispiece 5s. net 
“No reader could desire to find himself more agreeably 
entertained.”—7 ruth. 


THE FESTIVE BOARD 
3y THURSTON MACAULEY 
With Decorations by A. E. Taylor 5s. 
A collection of the most zestful writings in prose and 
verse about the pleasures of the table. 


GREEK COMEDY 
By Pror. GILBERT NORWOOD, M.A. 
12s. 6d. net 
This book, by the author of “Greek Tragedy,” surveys 
f : rama and 
expounds the important papyrus-finds of the last forty 
years. 


SCOTT IN SUNSHINE AND SHADOW : 
The Tribute of his Friends 
By W. FORBES GRAY, F.R.S.E., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
A book about Sir Walter Scott’s friends rather than about 
Sir Walter himself, though, as the raison d’étre, he is 
always in the forefront. 


THE GEOGRAPHY of LONDON RIVER 
By LL. RODWELL JONES, Ph.D. With 45 
Maps and Diagrams and 4 Plates 21s. net 


A descriptive study concerned with the influence of the 
physical characteristics of the Thames Estuary upon the 
evolution of the Port of London. 


€.. 
Js. 


net 





METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 














Pemberton, congratulating him upon the successful work of the 
London School of Journalism, none has given rise to greater 
satisfaction than the following which have been received from 
two of the most distinguished members of the Press world. 
The letters emphasize the high regard in which the School 
is held by leaders of the Press, whose opinions upon the subject 
of leading journalism necessarily carry the force of authority. 


Dear Max PEMBERTON, 

I am a little shy of dealing with journalistic questions 
in these days when for nearly three years I have been 
out of Fleet Street, but I am very glad, at the same time, 
to say how much I have admired your efforts to give 
journalists a training in their profession. To my mind, 
there is no doubt that whilst no man or woman can be 
made into a good journalist unless he or she has a 
natural bend that way, equally neither can get even a 
start unless they are furnished with a certain amount of 
professional equipment. More and more, journalism 
requires certain definite qualifications, because owing to 
the present-day developments of the newspaper press, 
there is less scope for the pen of the University graduate, 
with first-class honours, and more demand for the skilled 
observer who must conform to the necessities of the 
trade. For example, I consider that a journalist who is 
not furnished with a knowledge of shorthand is at « 
great disadvantage, and in these days when the news- 
paper man enters every home individual responsibility is 
vastly increased and the importance of accuracy in 
reporting follows in like measure. I am well aware that 
in the London School of Journalism you cover the whole 
field of training, and I honestly believe that it is a 
practical and useful preparation to newspaper life. 

Yours very truly, 
' BURNHIAM. 
Dear Sir Max PEMBERTON, 

As one of your Vice-Presidents, I am writing to con- 
gratulate you on the excellent work you have been doing 
at the London School of Journalism and the progress 
you have made. The School was founded twelve years 
ago. Many people doubted the necessity for this innova- 
tion, but results have fully justified your foresight. These 
results have been achieved without making extravagant 
claims or lavish promises. You have never undertaken 
to turn sows’ ears into silk purses. You have confined 
yourself to claiming to make the best of the material 
provided. This you have done with marked success, 

Wishing you continued prosperity. 

Sincerely yours, 
RIDDELL, 





The London School of Journalism has proved of service to 
many readers of The Spectator and other journals of the first 
rank, enabling them to acquire a working knowledge of the 
technique of Press writing and thereby assisting them to become 
occasional or regular contributors of articles to this and to other 
journals. 

The fullest enquiry is invited from those who are interested 
in the subject, and every facility is afforded enquirers to enable 
them to ascertain whether they possess a reasonable chance of 
success should they take a short course of correspondence study 
under the direction of Sir Max Pemberton. 

Any reader of The Spectator who desires to explore his own 
possibilities as a newspaper contributor is invited to forward a 
MS. to Sir Max Pemberton for his personal opinion and criticism. 

The School’s prospectus, with synopsis of the lessons of the 
various courses and much other information, may be obtained on 
request from 

Tue Prospectus DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great RusseLt Srreer, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 

Telephone: MUSEUM 4574. 
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doubt somewhat whether the intemperance of the language 
and the recklessness of some of the statements do not defeat 
their own object and tend to alienate some of the sympathies 
which Hungary’s wrongs would otherwise command in ample 
measure. 

* * * * 

Mr. Drinkwater has always confessed to an overmastering 
passion for genealogies and personal histories. His poetic 
muse is indeed chiefly inspired by it, gaining therefrom its 
flavour for localities and place-names. Sooner or later Mr. 
Drinkwater would have had to consider a deliberate co- 
ordination of the moving spirit within his life. He has 
now felt that the time has come to undertake the task. The 
result is the first volume of his autobiography, to be called 
Inheritance (Benn, 10s. 6d.), and to be written at leisure 
through an ambling course of several volumes. These will 
no doubt be amply illustrated like the first, which gives us 
pictures of two generations of relatives and of family relics 
such as the whip used by his grandfather who owned and 
drove a stage-coach. The book displays reverently the 
yeoman life of Oxfordshire in the Nineteenth Century, but it 
does not make very stimulating reading, giving the impression 
of being very much a family affair. 

* * * * 


Students of economic history will be grateful to Sir Henry 
C. M. Lambert for producing, after some twenty years, a 
second volume of his History of Banstead in Surrey (Oxford 
University Press, 16s.). Here, again, he prints in full some 
early documents, and especially the Court rolls, for selected 
years between 1393 and 1581. We are glad to see that the 
complete rolls are given, and that the author has not wasted 
time and money in imitating the contractions used by the old 
scribes, which students do not want. His commentary on the 
documents is learned and useful ; the manorial system, if it 
was a system, can only be understood by analysis and com- 
parison of as many Court rolls, extents and rentals as possible, 
and this history of Banstead gives some excellent specimens. 
The notes on various houses and farms in the parish show 
much local research. Incidentally the author gives two pho- 
tograrhs of a once picturesque pond with trees which the 
Ministry of Transport has lately obliterated by a new motor 
road—one more example of that departmental zeal which is 
transforming rural England into one vast Brooklands. 

co * * * 

Local patriotism, enlisting the services of half a dozen 
experts, has made The History of Scarborough, edited by 
Arthur Rowntree (Dent, 21s.), a model of its kind. In this 
large and handsome volume the editor and his contributors— 
Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, Mr. R. G. Collingwood, Dr. Hamilton 
Thompson, Mr. D. Montgomerie, Professor A. J. Grant, Mr. 
M. Black and Miss Jean Rowntree—treat the subject ex- 
haustively and authoritatively, with prints, diagrams and 
photographs on a lavish scale. Mr. Collingwood’s account of 
the Roman signal station, for instance, is the fullest yet 
printed, and the description by Mr. Montgomerie of the im- 
portant castle, which sustained many sieges, is equally good. 
Scarborough up to the end of the eighteenth century was 
esteemed for its harbour and its shipyards, and this chapter 
in its history is of great interest. At one time in the Civil 
War it was the only East Coast port controlled by King 
Charles, and it changed hands more than once. Later chapters 
deal with the rise of the popular watering-place, with the local 
government, the religious bodies and citizens past and present. 

* * * * 


Mr. D. M. Goodfellow’s Modern Economic History of South 
Africa (Routledge, 10s. 6d.), beginning with the development 
of the Rand in 1887, is an admirably dispassionate survey of 
the three main problems of the Dominion—the better use of 
the land, the native question, and the encouragement of 
industries. The author shows that irrigation schemes have not 
attained the desired results, but the old style of pastoral 
farming is slowly being modified ; more farmers are growing 
fodder for their cattle in winter, and thus protecting them- 


selves against South Africa’s greatest enemy—drought. The 
complexity of the native question is emphasized. It differs 


in the several provinces, but the chief trouble is the inade- 
quacy of the native reserves for an increasing population with 
the larger herds in which the intelligent natives invest their 
savings. The high tariff on manufactured goods is explained 
as the outcome of the belief that the goldfields will sooner or 
later be worked out, and that South Africa will then have to 
turn to other industries. Mr. Goodfellow writes well and 
shows no political bias in dealing with these thorny problems. 
* * % * 

The arrival of Mr. Punch’s Almanack is always an event of 
importance. This year it is especially so: in the hurly-burly 
of a financial crisis we had almost forgotten that such things 
existed. In the present issue Mr. Punch is, in places, more 
severely critical than usual: Moeurs Contemporaines are 
satirized in no uncertain way. “ A. P. H.” and “ Evoe ”’ are 
at their most fantastically delightful ; and we cannot resist 
mention of a picture entitled ‘‘ The End of a Perfect Run.” 








——_— 


To make an interesting book out of the life o Coessfyl 
Chancery lawyer, a popular but humdrum uP a 
plary though not brilliant Lord Chancellor, was not pe 
task for Sir Charles Mallet, nor can it be said that his Loni 
Cave : a Memoir (Murray, 15s:) has much general appeal 
friendly journalist who described Lord Cave as “ bald and . 
polite and persistent,” gave pretty much the inapeenae 
which we get from this book. The introductory chapter 
Lady Cave certainly does breathe the breath of life int 
it, and that is almost too wifely. If it does show “ somethj 
of the beauty and simplicity ” of her husband's character : 
makes one feel an intruder in places that should not be p, 
faned. Healy summed up Cave’s character well when he 
wrote to him: ‘ You typify to my notion the fairness and 
poise which in the main has kept England going.” He Wag 
an honest, courteous, friendly gentleman—even when he 
was denouncing the Marconi scandal, his speech on which 
was one of the “high-spots” of his career. Otherwise he was x 
little distinguished as it is possible for a Lord Chancellor to be, 
But he had a sterling character which was worth more thay 
all the accessories which often lead to success in public life, 
Readers of Sir Charles’ book will understand the immeng 
respect in which Lord Cave was held at the Bar and in Surrey 
where he lived. 










































* * * * 


Captain Walter H. Parker went to sea at the age of twelve 
as an apprentice in a clipper barque of 603 tons. Forty-eight 
years later he left the seas, his last command being the 
* Olympic,’ and the last but one the ‘ Homeric,’ of 34,000 tons, 
In Leaves from an Unwritten Log-Book (Sampson Low, 12s, 6d.) 
he has set down those incidents of his career which seem to hin 
remarkable. ‘The reader can only regret the many which 
would seem remarkable to men who have not had Captain 
Parker’s experience, but which have not been included here, 
And Captain Parker is kind to the landsman. He does not 
avoidably bewilder him with technical language which he 
cannot understand, but tells his story plainly, with the 
minimum of comment. It is a story which is full of glimpses 
reminiscent of Joseph Conrad, especially in the early part of 
the book. The story of success is sometimes monotonous, but 
that of struggle is not, especially, as in this case, where the 
conditions of the struggle are such as will soon no longer exist, 

* * * * 

The successful accomplishment of The Task of Happiness 
(Student Christian Movement, .3s. 6d.) is, in the opinion of 
the headmaster of Eton, largely a matter of good will. Assuming 
the truth of the Christian religion, in whose Founder “ are all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden,” Dr. Alington 
proceeds to discuss those questions relative to ‘‘ Home” 
and ‘Children’? which most affect the happiness of the 
ordinary man and woman across whom his circumstances 
bring him. He suggests to parents how to lay the foundation 
of a religious education whose corner-stone should be, he 
thinks, the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel and what lines 
to go upon when it is necessary to open with children the 
question of sex. ‘‘ There is no one definite age for such 
instruction’? but ‘‘ there can be no excuse for letting them 
go to school without something having been said on the 
subject ” he declares. He discusses the value to be set upon 
amusements, and the extreme importance of letting children 
know the money position of the family, particularly if it is 
such as necessarily to curtail their pleasures. In regard 
to choosing a profession we feel it would have been more 
helpful if Dr. Alington had not seemed to take it for granted 
that “ choice,”’ in the sense of free choice, was usually possible. 
How is a boy to accept what the fates send him, in the way of 
a profession, and be industrious and happy in work for which 
he has not the slightest natural aptitude ? That is the problem 
which distresses nowadays so many good fathers and sons. 

* * * * 



























































































Between personalities so diverse as John Leslie, the fighting 
Bishop of Raphoe, the diplomatist Bulstrode, Charles Macklin 
the actor, and Lady Smith (1775-1877) who is now chiefly 
remembered by Opie’s portrait of her, there is no common 
factor save that each lived to be a hundred or more. That they 
did so is to be attributed to the fact that for most of them and 
other centenarians their mental powers worked vigor 
close up to the end. Dements, they say, are aften cursed W 
a long life, because they are mental vegetables ; whereas the 
active-minded live long for exactly the opposite reason. If 
there is a prescription then for length of days, it is vigour of 
mind, tranquillity or temperate living, for a life that is worth 
living depends certainly on the liver. There is something 
more. As the eye rests on the portraits of the various cente- 
narians whose lives are sketched in Mr. W. Forbes Gray's 
Five Score (Murray, 12s.)—on Sir Moses Montefiore, 
Admiral Sir Provo Wallis and General Sir George Higginson, 
on the famous physician Sir Henry Pitman and Manuel Garcia 
who gave back her voice to Jenny Lind, and on Mary Eliza 
beth Haldane, mother of the late Lord Haldane—it seems 
oem that one of the secrets for attaining longevity is g00 
ooks. With notable grace and skill Mr. Gray has etched his 
impressionist delineations of these and some other venerables 
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CAN YOU $AY— 


“If I die to-morrow my wife can 
choose between £2,682 at once, 
or £4,000 by instalments during 
the next 20 years”? 









That is the position of a man 
who has just bought a Protector 
Policy—annual cost £21 6s. 







































EVERY RECORD 


mentioned by Mr. Langdon Davies in his Gramophone 
Notes in the Spectator, or any record reviewed in any 
other paper—including all in the H.M.V., Columbia, 
Parlophone, Polydor, and Continental lists, as well as 
all recordings of the Covent Garden Operas—can be 


INSTANTLY SUPPLIED 


by Alfred Imhof. All orders (except in the case of 
records which have to be specially obtained) are.executed 
the same day as received. Parcels of records despatched 
to any part of the world. 


RECORDS ON APPROVAL 


To meet the convenience of customers residing 

out-of-town, new records may be _ ordered 

“on approval,” subject to return of unwanted 
records within 4 days. 

Note: This approval offer does not apply to 
overseas customers. 
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| ih || RADIO — GRAMOPHONES 
- 6d.) y may be seen, heard, and compared at leisure in the 
» him Messrs. HAWKE & MARTIN, Insurance Brokers, . salons of Imhof House—the largest and most modern 
vhich 169 Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. : | Gramophone establishment in Europe. 
bee Please send me—without obligation on my part—details of i Private demonstrations in your own home if desired. 
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> THE ROMANCE 
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: OF SOHO GREETING 
1es By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, F.S.A. 















> 16 /llustrations. 12s. 6d. 
= “On ground so rich with associations Mr. Chancellor is 
he in his element, his prodigious memory peoples every alley 
on with the famous and infamous dead.”"—SPuHERE. 
a = 
8 . = 
di “This book comes opportunely.” 37) pi 
re 
i SOMETHING IN 
e. 
h By COLLIN BROOKS. 8s. 6d. 
f “. . . should be read by everyone who wishes to learn 
the history of the institutions which constitute the City.” 

—City Press. 

j . exceedingly readable volume .. . the story of the 


ices gee Rubber Market, Corn Exchange, Baltic, 
Lloyds . . . I cordially recommend it.’"—TuHe INVEsTOR. 


A FISHERMAN’S$ 
ANGLES 


By PATRICK R. CHALMERS. 
24 Drypoints by NORMAN WILKINSON. 
15s. nel. 
















11} x 8Zin. 

A practical sportsman and landowner gives 
glimpses of the river and the rod from as many 
standpoints as the forty sketches which fill the book. 


. .. twin artists by the riverside, the combination must 
appeal to all sportsmen of taste.” —ILL. Sport, & Dram. 
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CARDS 


FOR FRIENDS ABROAD 


There is yet time to post 
Christmas Greetings to reach 


many places overseas by 
Christmas. Sample books of 


beautiful and original designs 
may be seen at any Bookshop of 


W. H. Smith & Son. 


At each Bookshop, too, is a 
display of Gift Calendars and a 
selection of the best designs in 
Greeting Cards for autographing. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Booksellers: Librarians: Stationers: 
Bookbinders. 

1,259 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Paris] [sevssELs 


Head Office: W. H. ee & SON, LTD., Strand House, 
NDON, W.C. 2 


Newsagents: 
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The Modern Home 


[We shall be pleased to reply to any inquiries arising from the 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Editor, The Strectavor, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C. 1, with ‘“* Modern Home Page” written in the left-hand 
corner of the envelepe.]| 


Lighting—III 
By G. M. Boumpnrey. 


Tue lighting of private houses differs in principle from that 
of theatres, restaurants and other public places in that it 
has usually to be seen quite as much, if not more, by daylight 
than at night. This is one reason why the fittings should 
not be obtrusive. Light itself is one of our loveliest orna- 
ments : when it is absent we do not want to be reminded of 
the fact by a too obvious display of its empty shell. One 
should not, therefore, be tempted by the more sumptuous 
and extravagant fittings. Let other furnishings have their 
chance to tell. The cheap one painted on many shades 
are not likely to have a value warranting their display ;_ if 
colour is wanted, a plain colour or a simple combination will 
be more effective. Shapes, too, should be restrained and 
chosen with a keen eye to their suitability. A fluted, ala- 
baster bowl with a frieze may fit well into an Adam scheme : 
it has no place in the simplicity of a modern room. Particu- 
larly in the case of a central ceiling-fitting it is desirable 
that the shape should be in harmony with that of the room 
and its contents: a semi-circular bowl will seldom look 
right in a room that shows no other curves. If the horizontal 
lines are being emphasized, let the shade be wide and shallow ; 
if the vertical, one should not neglect the valuable emphasis 
to be gained from so prominent an object. 

Colour in lighting is quite as important as in any other 
circumstances. Not only will light of the wrong tint wreck 
the most perfectly harmonized colour scheme, but the psycho- 
logical effects of the various colours are of very real importance. 
No doubt, the favourite red of the Victorian dining room 
contributed something towards the distressing scenes of 
irritation, grumbling and even tyranny to which we are so 
often treated in literature of the period. Broadly speaking, 
amber and rose are mildly stimulating ; blue, sleep-inducing ; 
red, irritating through being too stimulating. Within reason, 
therefore, it should be possible for a wife to mould her husband 
more closely to her desires by the shade of light which she 
allows to play upon him. Be he irascible, of a choleric 
humour, or highly-strung, she should Jull him to quiescence 
with soft blues and green; let him be dull, she may. find in 
him an interest lost since courtship’s days, by a judicious 
application of rose. Even orange may not be too violent 
for the incorrigibly phlegmatic. Let her beware, however, 
of the effect on her own appearance. Blues and greens are 
generally unbecoming ; amber and rose are happiest in their 
effect—and these, by a happy chance, give just that slight 
stimulating tonic that most of us need in the evening. 

One can be more definite in speaking of the effect of coloured 
light on the other colours in a room. Obviously, only day- 
light, whether artificial or no, can reveal them in their proper 
relationship. Without due care, catastrophe may follow 
when the lights are switched on. Blues and greens are notori- 
ously treacherous; reds are capable of nasty tricks. The 
principle behind these disconcerting changes is that any 
colour looks white when viewed in a light of its own colour— 
black in a light of complementary hus. Thus, in a pink- 
shaded room, one must expect all colours near red to appear 
paler than by day, all blues and greens to loom darker. Beyond 
this bare fact, such is the subtlety of colours and such the 
range of dyes provided by the modern chemist that little 
theoretical guidance is of any use:. empirical methods are 
best. Try the shades, and see from actual experience what 
effect they give. Some modification can be obtained by 
tinting the actual bulb of the lamp. Those sold already 
tinted are usually too crude in colour to be of much use in a 
private house, but various cellulose preparations for the 
purpose are to be bought in sixpenny tins. The process is 
particularly useful with the plain opal shades to which I 
referred last week, since the light they give is rather cold for 
most tastes. It is generally wise to get a tin of ‘ clear” 
as well as one of the required colour, so that this may be 
thinned down to the shade required. The paint can be 
applied with a soft brush, or, more simply, the bulb is dipped 
in it and allowed to drain and dry. In the case of indirect 
lighting off the walls, it should not be forgotten that both the 
colour and intensity of the light will be modified by the finish 
of the walls. Better diffusion is given by a matt surface 
moreover, a glossy finish will often give undesirable reflections 
of the lamp or filament. As a rule, the reflectors should 
themselves be partly transparent so as to pass a certain pro- 
portion of the light directly to the room, though this may not 
be essential where there is a sufficient supply from other 

sources, 
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Finance—Public & Privat 
The Government’s Task 


Tue General Election is over; the crisis responsible f, 
it is still with us ; the mandate asked for by the Nation 
Government has been granted in overwhelming and eye 
embarrassing fashion, and the task of the new Coven 
ment now begins. It is an arduous one, and I Propose 
in this and in a subsequent article to deal with some of 
; : te : : 

its main features. To do this I think that we shall 4 
well to rid ourselves of any kind of either political 9 
fiscal bias, for the problems which have to be faced gy, 
too serious and the issues are too tremendous to permit ay 
bigotry, either political or fiscal, to be allowed a place,” 

Fisca. itis. 

Now, by way of clearing the mind and also by way of 
repelling any kind of bias, I suggest that we should recalj 
—and fortunately it is easy to do so at this short distane 
from the Election—the main considerations which any 
reasonable man believes were chiefly responsible for the 
overwhelming majority secured by the National Party. 
Ardent tariff reformers would possibly maintain that 
hopes of some form of Protection played an enormoys 
part in the Election, and admittedly they can point to 
certain industrial securities in the Stock Markets which 
certainly advanced on tariff possibilities. The Liberal 
Free Traders, on their part, and also the moderate men 
in the matter of tariffs, such as Sir John Simon’s party, 
may very well plead that the electors were not at all 
keen about tariffs but were simply prepared to give the 
new Government the necessary powers, hopeful, perhaps, 
that by their skilful use they might end in_ breaking 
down the tariff barriers in other countries rather than in 
setting up tariff barriers at home. But while, no doubt, 
many ardent tariff reformers rushed to the Polls hoping 
to bring about something in the nature of Protectionism, 
and while many Liberals on this occasion were prepared 
to risk the possibility of tariffs in order to give the new 
Government the necessary mandate, I venture to think 
that it was not Tariffs or Free Trade which constituted 
the main cause of the overwhelming majority given to 
the Government. 





















































































































































































































































Cause oF Socialist DEFEAT. 

Fairly and squarely stated, it may be said that the 
result of the Election was really determined a month or 
two previous to the contest when in August of this year 
the country, almost as one man, came to realize the 
terrible position into which it had been brought as a 
result of excessive extravagance by successive Govern- 
ments of all parties, and in_ particular by _ the 
extravagancies of the late Socialist administration, 
coupled, in their case, with legislation of a character 
which had effectually impaired confidence both at home 
and abroad. And inasmuch as it was felt that the final 
crisis had been occasioned by the maladministration of 
the last Socialist Government, it is probable that in any 
event its members would have stood a poor chance at 
the General Election. Their doom was finally sealed, 
however, by the fact that, when the causes of the crisis 
became clear to the meanest intelligence, the members 
of the Socialist Cabinet, with the exception of the very 
few, refused to ‘face up” to the consequences of their own 
acts. Indeed, when the time of the Election contest 
actually arrived, Socialist leaders went further and 
showed that so far from recognizing the ‘causes of the 
crisis, they were resolved, if placed in power, not only 
to continue the same policy, but also to incur larger 
expenditure, to inflict still greater burdens on the direct 
taxpayer and to endeavour to ‘obtain control. of the 
banking and credit system of the country. Therefore, I 
consider that one of the main explanations of the giganti¢ 
victory of the National Party at the General Election 
was to be found in the past record of the Socialist 
Administration, together with their ridiculous. manifeste 
at the Election itself. 











































































































































































Party CLamowur. ; 
It is, however, the other reason responsible for the 
victory of the National Party to which I want more 
(Continued on pa, e 624.) 
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COLDS, 
- INFLUENZA, 


TONSILITIS 
Cured in 48 HOURS 


» QUINISAN 


| A DOCTOR WRITES :— 

“The effect of (QUINISAN) was so re- 
markable that attacks of Influenza which 
began on the first day with shivering and 
temperature up to 104° F. and which were 
treated about mid-day, only showed a little 
over 98:°6° F. on the following morning and 
were entirely free from fever and all dis- 








comforts by the afternoon.” 


N.B.—HOWARDS’ QUINISAN brand is QUININE 
BISALICY LOSALICYLATE—an entirely NEW ‘Salt of Quinine. 


It is safe and prompt in its action and can be 
| taken without interrupting the ordinary daily routine. 
| Obtainable of any Chemist in bottles of 25 tablets. 





| HOWARDS & SONS LTD. (&:t. 1797), Ilford, London. 
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CARRS, of CARLISLE Fat 


\ELECTRICITY £5 CHEAP | 
GIF the Prime Mover IS a Ruston} 


“ Ruston ” Petrol-Paraffin or Crude Oil Lighting 
Sets are supplying thousands of users through- 
out the world with dependable power at lowest 
possible cost. 


We invite YOU to obtain direct from users 
evidence of economies effected by the use of 
‘Ruston ’’ Engines. 
Ask for copy of Bookler, 
“ Cheapest Electricity—How to Obtain it.” 


RUSTON & HORNSBY LTD., LINCOLN. 

















“What the £ is worth 
in the 
‘Foreign Mission Field 


The most difficult fields of 
labour have been chosen 
by Moravian Missionaries 
for 200 years. 

Difficulties have increased 
greatly now that the value 


of the £ abroad has fallen. 


That being so, a con- 
siderable increase in 
voluntary contributions | 
is necessary if God’s work | 
in earth’s darkest places 
is not to be hindered but 


fully maintained. 
TWO LITTLE TIBETAN 


The call for self-sacrifice was never more clear than it is 
| now. There must be no retreat in these days of difficulty. 


The London Association in Aid of 


Moravian Missions 
(President: Sin CrHartes Owens, C.B.) 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Cuartes Hospay, Esq., Chairman and Hon. See. 


7 NEW COURT, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C.2 , 
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Navy Cut * Flake * Curly Cut + Mixture 
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Grown next door to Virginia in 
America’s sunniest spot 
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Finance—Public and Private 

(Continued from page 622.) 
particularly to refer, because I think it affords 
as to the spirit in which the new Government shoul 
undertake its present task; while it also even indiontc 
some of the more positive and preliminary mean . 
which should be adopted. It is already quite cleay fro, 
certain of the newspaper organs that the Tariff iy 
is determined to give the Government no peace i 
some policy concerning tariffs has been declared cap 
equally it is clear that the more bigoted Free Trade 
are determined to snatch at the slightest pretext ty 
censuring any kind of tariff, however reasonable its Natur 

Back To THE MANDATE, 

I suggest, however, that the Government will be wel 
advised in giving very little heed to the clamour of these 
opposing parties in the fiscal controversy. It should adher: 
strictly and literally to the mandate which has be 
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given to the Government by the country, in response 








more especially, to the Prime Minister’s manifesto. In tha; 





Ww. J. TURNER 
ELEC TED— APPROVES THE E.M.G, 
by music lovers for perfect reproduction 
of all types of music. No scratch or 
mechanical noises; no dearer than mass 
production Gramophones. Made in 
small numbers, made by hand, and sold 


direct to the public 
E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE 
GRAMOPHONES 


11 Grape Street (behind Princes 
Theatre), London, W'.C, 2 
Temple Bar 7166-7 
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| To CENTRAL AFRICA 
|THE BENGUELA RAILWAY 


and 


LOBITO BAY 
; in 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA, 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA, 
From Europe and North America. 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 
| route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 
| Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham 
| Street, E.C. 2. 




















“. . I find FORMAMINT 
is a very nice friend to 
have in your pocket, 
when you are in trouble 
with your throat.” 


Mr. T.B.—T. 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 


destroys the disease germs in 
mouth and throat, thus pro- 
tecting you against infectious 
diseases. 


Sore Throat? 





At all Chemists, 2/6 a bottle, 


I . Lougnborough 
Leicestersbire, 











manifesto the National Government pointed out, ‘and 
the country agreed with its declaration, that prolonge( 
extravagance in the national expenditure was largely 
responsible for the crisis and also for the collapse in th 
gold standard. They also made it clear—and apyiy 
the country agreed—that the initial task of the ney 
Government must be to continue the policy of rigid 
retrenchment in the national expenditure, while {hy 
| Government must be allowed to employ such means 
| as it considered advisable to restore the trade balance 
_and to improve the sterling exchange. These, then, ay 
the primary tasks of the new Government. 

A LoNG-sTANDING TROUBLE. 

It is certainly with no desire to make excuses, as it were. 
in advance for the new Government that I would like ty 
emphasize a point which was made in the wholly admirable 
; address of Sir Ernest Benn, which was broadcast on 
| Monday evening last. In the course of his remarks Sir 
Ernest Benn reminded the public that while the last 
Socialist Administration may have been directly respon. 
sible for the final crisis, the country is suffering to-day 
from an orgy of expenditure, both National and Local, 
which with ever-increasing pace has been in progress for 
something like thirty years. It is important to remember 
this because we are not going to set right in a few months 
evils which are the result of many years of mismanage- 
ment and short-sighted policy. A beginning has been 
made in Mr. Snowden’s last Budget, but economy in the 
true sense of the word will not have concluded its work 
until it has become of such a character and has proceeded 
to such lengths as to reduce expenditure along lines 
and cause employment to increase, with a consequent 
diminishing of the sums required for the Dole, bringing 
in at the same time fresh revenues from the income 
of the new wage earners which, in turn and in time, 
should be followed by such an improvement in the 
National credit as to make possible a really profitable 
conversion of Debt. Moreover, while this policy of 
economy, wisely and _ persistently pursued, — should 
ultimately bring about such a reduction in direct taxation 
as to leave a greater proportion of wealth to fructify in the 
pockets of the individual, thereby in its turn increasing the 
volume of spare resources available for investment abroad 
with a stimulating effect upon our export trade. The 
economy must be instant and for the moment, perhaps, 
drastic, but it must also be intelligent if it is to achieve all 
the results which true economy can be relied upon to 
achieve. 




































Tue Furcre or tHe Pounp. 
During the past week we have had a further demonstra- 
tion of the need for a restoration of a favourable trade 
balance in the shape of a fresh decline in the value of the 
pound, as measured in foreign currencies. I do not think 
that this fall in the pound, though regrettable, should 
have an unduly disturbing effect upon the public mind. 
Following upon the heavy fall in the sterling exchange 
which occurred immediately following our departure 
from the gold standard, there was for a time a substantial 
recovery, and this, undoubtedly, was due to the fact that 





(Continued on page 626.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








COMPANY MEETING. 








a 
UNITED DAIRIES LIMITED. 


MR. J. H. MAGGS ON THE DEVELOPMENT IN 
RESEARCH WORK. 
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sixteenth ordinary general meeting of United Dairies, Ltd.’ 
as held on 30th ult. at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
w.c., Mr. Joseph H. Maggs (chairman and managing director) 


presiding. ! 
The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 


















gaid : 

the accounts show that the net profit brought into the balance- 
sheet, omitting shillings and pence, is £548,739, an increase of 
(30,25! over the previous year. It is now proposed to pay a final 
dend of 6 per cent. on the ordinary shares, making 11 per cent. 











divi 


Well for the year. 
these As regards the trade of the company, it must be remembered 





that the year under consideration was one of heavily falling prices, 
yo that a sterling turnover of practically the same amount as last 
year represents a largely increased volume of sales. 
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Ose, The quantity of milk dealt with increased by over 3,000,000 
1 that gallons, butter by nearly 3,500,000 lb., and eggs by over 15,000,000, 
and while for the twelve months to October 17th last our sales of English 
mnger| eggs increased by more than 13,000,000. a might also mention the 
rgel\ fact that our ice cream manufacturing business, which we established 
. sme few years ago, is steadily expanding. This business—the 
, the (remier Ice Cream Co., Ltd.—specialises in the manufacture of ice 
Vga) cream of the highest grade, and it is a matter of satisfaction to 
hew the board to note the unfailing commendation our preducts have 
rigid received from American and other overseas visitors, 
the New Suops anp Depors. 
Cans Rapid progress has been made in the rationalisation of the retail 
nce distributing depéts. During the year under review seventeen 
an new depots have been built and eqvipped, three more distributing 
: depdts are nearing completion, and four additional ones have been 
commenced, whilst twenty-one of the old depdis have been enlarged 
and brought up to date. 
ere, In regard to the retail shops—eleven new shops have been erected 
» to to meet the growing requirements of the outer suburbs and forty- 
bl three of the existing shops have been enlarged and modernized on 
wel our standard lines. 
On In order to handle more effectively and efficiently the milk required 
Sir for the London market, and the manufacturing side of the industry, 
ast considerable progress has been made in enlarging and modernizing the 
n- numerous creameries and factories in the country. 
ay Our engineering and utensil companies (the Dairy Supply Co., 
: Ltd., A. G. Enock & Co., Ltd., and Perfect Dairy Machines, Lid.) 
al, show satisfactory expansion despite the known depression in the 
or engineering trade generally. They are equipped for the manufacture 
ey of practically all machinery and utensils required by the modern 
hs milk trade, a very different position, I can assure you, from that 
. existing even five years ago. 
ia I venture to hope that in future our Colonial friends on whose 
n dairy products United Dairies spends millions a year will reciprocate 
Ie by placing more of their orders for dairy machinery in this country 
k and with our company. (Hear, hear.) 
( PROTECTING QUALITY OF MILK Supptigs. 
. These many developments have been undertaken not merely 
t from the point of view of economic efficiency and advantage, but are 
q in many cases indispensable for the proper protection of the hygienic 


quality of our supplies at every stage from the farm to the consumer, 

During the year considerable efforts have been made to develop 
the service we are able to render to our customers. The cumulative 
advance in the company’s business is gained and maintained by 
developing the abilities of every member ot our staff in salesmanship 
and in courteous and ready service. 


ComPANY’s Poticy To Buy British AND SELL BririsuH. 
Whatever measure our new Government may find necessary 
to take to restore the balance of trade should be helpful to the 
manufacturing side of our business. Our policy is definitely to 
buy British and sell British goods. 


NoraBLE DEVELOPMENT IN RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 

It gives me great pleasure to report a notable development 
on the scientific and research side of our business. We have set 
up a Scientific Advisory Committee, and have been successful 
in enlisting the services of four well-known scientists. The first 
task of this committee, which has already visited most of the 
United Dairies plants, will be to co-ordinate the activities of the 
already existing laboratory staffs and to standardize the methods 
of scientific control used throughout the business. As soon as this 
task has been accomplished a co-ordinated scheme of research 
dealing with problems of immediate interest to the dairy industry 
will be initiated. Finally, after the more immediate and pressing 
needs of the industry have been met, it is hoped to investigate 
certain fundamental research problems, without which no real 
progress in the future can be hoped for. 

Mr. A. Gordon Raymond seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. A resolution for converting the 3,250,000 preference 
shares and 2,230,000 ordinary shares into preference and ordinary 
stock was unanimously agreed to, and the formal business having 
been transacted, the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the directors and staff, 








BUENOS AIRES & PACIFIC RAILWAY CO, 


LORD ST. DAVIDS ON THE PROBLEM OF THE 


EXCHANGE. 


THE ordinary general meeting of the Buenos Aires and Pacific 
Railway Company, Ltd., was held’ on 30th ult. at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Viscount St. Davids (the chairman), who presided, in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said that the board were 
doing everything they could to make economies, but the truth 
was that at the present moment it was hardly worth considering 
railway conditions at all. There was one question that absolutely 
dwarfed everything else, good or bad, and that was exchange. 
Last year he had warned them quite frankly that if exchange 
stood where it was then this company could not earn any dividend 
on its ordinary stock ; exchange was then at 38 1-8, and he had 
told the shareholders to watch exchange. That had proved a 
dreary job, for, with slight temporary reactions, all through the 
year exchange had got worse and worse. Unless there was a very 
marked recovery in the current year, of which almost four months 
had gone, the position as regarded exchange would be markedly 
worse. 

The position was one of terrible difficulty for them. But theré 
was even worse behind that. With the rate of exchange where it 
was they were earning very little, but up to a few days ago whatever 
that little was they could get it. Now exchange was being con- 
trolled by the Government and was rationed. They could not 
send money out of the Argentine; all they could get was their 
proportion of whatever the Government allowed. 

THe Bricur Spor. 

Shareholders would ask whether there was no bright spot. The 
bright spot was that, after all, the thing was temporary. Exchange 
had broken down all over the world, but the world must keep 
on trading; this country must buy things from the Argentine, 
and the Argentine must buy things from this country. We must 
keep buying as a nation, and we must keep selling, and sooner 
or later exchange would be put right again; the whole world 
would have to put it right. When that day came, which he hoped 
would be soon, they could remember that the Argentine was a 
great country, with a great and industrious population and a rich 
soil. The Argentine was the only country he knew where the soil 
for hundreds and hundreds of miles was the richest of the rich. 
In addition, the Argentine had an excellent climate and great 
natural advantages, and when the world did come back to normal 
the Argentine would be one of the first countries to recover. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 














Agents 


1,350 
Everywhere 


Offices 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1931) £267,275,144 








HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 








Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN, 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 
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CENTRAL HEATING 


Hundreds of Homes in the U.K. are delight 
fully warmed by Onepipe Heaters. 


WITHOUT PIPES OR RADIATORS 


every room and passage cosy and snug. 
One fire and stoking only twice daily. 


Installed complete in a few days for approx- 
imately £100-£130. 


THE LAST WORD IN ECONOMY. 
Do not delay. 


Write at once for full particulars. 


INTERNATIONAL 


ONEPIPE HEATER LTD. 


75, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W.1. 


(near Army & Navy Stores) 
"Phones: Victoria 6931 (4 lines). 


THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: 

On November 2nd, 1919, the North Deal (Kent) Life-boat rescued 2 lives 

irom the ksthonian schooner ‘‘ Toogo,” wrecked in a strong gale with a 

very heavy sea. The Coxswain was awarded the Third Service Clasp to 

his Silver Medal for gallantry. 

THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 107 YEARS. 
Over 62,500 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 


YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/- TO-DAY, 

and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 

They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 
The Earl of Harrowby, Lieut.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E. 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 

PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS: 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
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llenburys 


ietioet PASTILLES 
“ Chemist acllathem 


& V3 Per Box. 


















CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR TOURS TO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


BY MAIL VESSELS FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 
December 11,1931, January1, 15 & 29, 1932 


Reduced Return Fares to Capetown, 


£90 ist c'ass. £60 2nde!ass. £30 3rdclass 


Fares to other South African 
Ports on request. 


























Full particulars from: 
Head Office: 3 Fenchurch &t., 
London, E.C. 3. 

West End Agency: 125 Pali 
Mall, §.W. 1. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from nage 624.) 

as against constant withdrawals of balances from th: 
country by foreigners British people were bringing back 
a profit (owing to the fall in the Exchange) large g 7 
which had been temporarily placed in the United tg 
To this repatriation movement there must, of course - 
limit, and it is probable that the greater part of the sung 
placed abroad have been brought home, while, on 
other hand, foreign withdrawals have continued. Mo 
over, added to these considerations it is probable that the 
mere anticipation of tariffs has occasioned a rush tt 
goods into this country to avoid new duties. These 
have to be paid for, and for the moment their arriyy 
may well explain the extra pressure upon the ster 
exchange. It is just here, of course, that the task g 
the Government with regard to tariffs in so far as it 
concerned with stopping dumping, or in some yy 
restricting imports, becomes a rather pressing one, jt 
must be remembered, however, that this same depreciy. 
tion in sterling, which increases the cost of our imports 
is also acting as a stimulus to buying orders from ab 
and in more than one industry there are signs that this 
influx of buying orders has actually tended to relieve thy 
figures of unemployment. By and by the result will 
seen in an increase in our exports, but with regard to that 
aspect of increased trade activity it will be well to remem. 
ber the enfeebled condition of many of the foreign coup. 
tries upon whose purchases we have relied in former yeay 
to keep our exporters busy. E 

I hope to refer to this and to some other aspects of the 








































































new Government’s task in my article next week. No share 
Artuur W. Kuppy, ee 

Financial Notes 

INVESTMENT Stocks WEAK. 
Tue most prominent feature in the financial situation, to which b. 
a reference is made elsewhere, has been the considerable 
relapse in the value of the pound, and as a consequence there Rese 
has been a setback in high-class fixed interest-bearing securities Letter 
apparently due to the idea that the effect of this decline may be descrip 
seen ere long on prices. Tio some extent the fall in the = 





pound may have been accentuated by the announcement at 
the end of last week that, of the large dollar and franc credits 
obtained by the Bank of England, repayment of two-fifths 
of the equivalent of £50,000,000 was being made by the Bank, 
and that bar gold to the amount of £15,000,000 had been sold. 
But while gilt-edged stocks weakened in sympathy with the 
fall in the pound, industrial shares have kept fairly steady, 
presumably on the idea that foreign purchases of goods may 
be stimulated by the decline in sterling. Transatlantic de. 
scriptions also have been rather harder on a better tone being 
displayed in Wall Street. 
* 









* ok 
B.A. WESTERN. 

After dealing with the unfavourable factors, such as the 

movement in the Argentine Exchange, which had adversely 


k 
































affected the profit-earning power of the company, the Chair _ 

man of the Buenos Ayres Great Western Railway, Mr. Follett at 
Holt, at the recent meeting of shareholders, spoke in fairly 
hopeful terms with regard to the future. He was able to state 
that, as a result of economies and the aid of a heavy maiz 
crop, the company had secured for the first three months of 

the current year better sterling results than for the same = 

months of last year, and it was hoped that progress would TH 
continue, though he was careful to add that the final results 

must depend largely upon the crop outcome and upon exchange. Pp. 

* . * * (tog 

A SuccessruL UNDERTAKING. Son 

The statements made at the recent annual meeting of Tea 

United Dairies, Limited, fully confirmed the favourable pur 


impression which had been created by the Report itself. 
That document showed that there was an advance in the 
profit of over £30,000, with an increase in the dividend from 
10 to 11 per cent. Replying to criticism offered by some 
shareholders to the effect that the directors were ultra-conset- 
vative in the matter of dividend distributions, the Chairman, 
Mr. J. H. Maggs, pointed out at the meeting that the result 
of their policy had been enormously to strengthen the value 
of the shareholders’ security, and of that I think there can 
be no question. The Chairman also pointed out that the 
effect of our departure from the Gold Standard was momen- 
tarily to stimulate trade in condensed milk, both home and 
export. The Continent, however, he added, had since been 
compelled to modify prices, so that without some form of 
restriction there was a danger of our markets being flooded 








with the dumped surplus of skimmed milk from — 
W. 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 a ae 
£41, oo oat 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital ace en 7 £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund we  £4,475,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the C harter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT TO-DAY. 
Write, call or ’phone (Ambassador 1023) 
for Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 
Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £132,958. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 
New Magnet House, Paddington Green, London, W.2. 


No commission. 











DOES YOUR BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY ? 


If not, obtain for him particulars of the 


“CASH ” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 





The Mechanical No 
Pole-azre. Bullet 
used. 
Approved and used by 





H.M. Govt., Public Authori- 
ties, Bacon Factories and 
Butchers’ Associations. 


ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE MEDAL 
1928 


BIRMINGHAM. 


PATENTEES & MANFRS., 
ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, 

















ECONOMY in the Garden! 


DO NOT WASTE 
‘\GARDEN REFUSE. 
ADCO will convert leaves, herbaceous 
cuttings, lawn mowings, etc., into rich 
organic manure in a few months. ADCO 


makes fifty times its own weight of finished 
manure. 
Write for full particulars. 


ADCO LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 








Just Published. 





THE COURSE OF 


THE COMING BOOM 


IN SECURITIES. 
By L. L. B. ANGAS. 


This remarkable publication, appearing the day following 
the collapse in sterling, and forecasting the stock market 
movements which have since occurred, will prove invaluable 
to investors as a guide in the forthcoming months. 

Angas’s forecasts of stock market movements 
shown an uncanny accuracy, as witness 
‘The Coming Rise in Gold Shares” and 
’ This latest publication 


5/- 


nett 


r. L. L. 
have, in the past, 
his publications: 

The Coming Collapse in Rubber.’ 
can be equally recommended. 

Publishers: St. Clement's Press, Portugal Street, W.C. 2. 
Telephone: HOLBORN 7600, 
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ENGLISHWOMAN EXHIBITION 
of Arts and Handicrafts— 


Lace, Jewellery, Embroidery, Pottery, Etchings, Furniture, 

Carving, Statuettes, Glass, Painted China, Garden Planning, &c. 
DAILY 11 am.-7 p.m. NOV, 11-21, 

CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


ADMISSION 1/2 (incl. tax). 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and_ Issued. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Func £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liabi lity 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the  Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are 


purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London E.C. 3. 








THEATRES 








WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Backinghem Gate, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Victoria 0283 & 02 
Nightly at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat. 
HENRY AINLEY in 
THE ANATOMIST by James Bripir. 


sa 2.30 














EveninGs aT 8.15, 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. = (Ger. 9437.) 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 














THE CHOICE | 


THE ELECTION IS OVER. An informed public 
opinion will influence right judgment in our national 
problems. We have a special display of the hest books 
on the present critical situation, and a list of these can | 
be sent. } 
If your selection of the new Autumn Books is not 
yet made, may we help you to choose well? Christ- | 
mas Cards in great variety are on the Second Floor. | 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
| Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
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By Ruporr BEsIER. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30, 
2nd YEAR. LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 

















LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE, 


RED, WHITE 
FOR BREAKFAST & BLUE 


& AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. 
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AUSANNE 
First-class 
Art, Domestic Spjon,. 
Alps. Kamp: 
MELLE Rurep 
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R for P id Classified Ad 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS cecupying the equivalent to a line charg 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5° 
14% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, w 
fo ensure insertion, not later than a wesday of each week. 
> JP 1S NEEDED RS. HOSTER'’S Secretarial Training College for well- 7 s 
. WwW HERE HELP N educated girls and women, Pupils may start at any FOREIGN § CHOOLS 
time provided there is a vacancy and may take either the \WITZERLAND. 
> — oe . 4} Seven Months’ or the Year's Course, Address of Training | & CHATEAU BIENVE Nt EK. 
,, RAD : ( . * Ae , Pu SEASE College: 29 Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W. 1. Pros- | school for girls, Languages, Music, 
. xy = subscribing 0 im a pectus on application to Mrs. Hoster, F.1.S.A., St. |} Summer holidays and winter s : 
LONDON L ods wes OSPITAL Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, E.C. 2. | from and pe Tain. i Prine ao. en 
(rounde 149 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 4 ee ‘G.—Central Employment Burean and | ~~~ ee SS 
young women worthy of our race. Students’ Carecrs Association (Incorporated not for AU T 4ORS. 
Please send a Special Donation to_ profit), Established 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 


highly-qualified Teachers and Participation in work of 


gardens. Extensive 





VAST END MISSION (fc inded 1885).—52,000 Free 





4 breakfasts given to Fast End Children. 15,000 Square, W.C. 1 
children given a Christmas treat. Old people and tirec meeceianons : - . - : 
mothers not forgotten. Six doctors ares. eae ig RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
vatients weekly. Great Religious, Social and Milan- | oF a ae Hae D Saag or re ee ato t 
thropi Institution. Full particulars sent. Visitors | ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 


invited.—ReEv, F. 


W. CHUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, 


to posts.- Prospectus, 


-Write SECRETARY for 54 Russell 
























































Commercial Road, E. 1 courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
ee Sees for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
— ——__ —. or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
‘<INE welfare workers, care committee organizers, &e. Courses 
CINEMA arranged to suit needs of individual students. <A few 
: ; : bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full_ par- 
cA DE M Y C1 24 a AIS a ; ee ert 
A Oxford Street (Opp. Waring). Cer, 2981. | ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 
LAST DAYS. R OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
Trauberg’s Brilliant Russian Sound Film, \ (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
“THE BLUE ENPRESS.” Ba Li : ne 
Principal Miss EF. C. HiGeins, B. A. 
SUNDAY, NOVE ap ER 8th, FOR ONE WEEK, The Lent Term commences on Thursday, January 14th 
Rene Clair’s Great Comedy, 1932. The College prepares women students for the 
‘THE II AL IAN STRAW HAT,” London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 
and Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exbi- 
Emil Jannings in “* FAUST” (U.F.A.). bitions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, will 
Ec be offered for competition in March, 1932. For further 
ta Sica (og ~~ | particulars, apply to THE SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
PERSONAL College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
YHE POETRY SOCIETY (INCORPORATED) wel- Sa 
‘comes all lovers of poetry to its fellowship. ro 
44 tents Gat se sw ; BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND C OL L EG ES 
| ADY. birth, education, health failing needs £28 for yr. PLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY.—Boys’ Pub- 
4 Save home, Urgent. Refer clergy Box 1763. {j lic School. Founded 1563. Inclusive terms, £85 to 
— £95 per annum,.—Particulars HEAD-MASTE 
AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
‘LECT ‘TURES \ for CHORISTERS. Education in the College 
TNIVERS I T Y oF LOND ON,]{ School. Competition: Tuesday, December s8th.—¥or 
I <onseagibait details write REV, DEAN OF DIVINITY. 
A Course of three Lectures on “ SPENSER’S *‘ VIEW EPARATO es p = 
OF THE PRESENT STATE OF IRELAND’ wit] Pane) ste mina! Bivens Ce et & © 
be given by PROFESSOR W. L. RENWICK, M.A., $ 4 r J -<% eis iit 
D.Litt. (Joseph Cowen Professor of English Language rege Sea 7 eae. = - 
and Literature in Armstrong College, University of | QT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— Fully 
Durham), at BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON|\) equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
(Regent’s Park, N.W.1. Entrance: York Gate), on | 4¢Tes, overlooking the city. Very healthy situation. 
NOVEMBER 10th, llth and 18th at 53.15 p.m. At | Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor Army, &c.—For prospectus write to Rev, Canon W, FE, 
Lascelles Abercrombie, Litt.D., M.A. (Hildred Carlile, | BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
Professor of English Literature in the University) 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. f Beclshadeconen gina COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRKE.— 
s. J. WORSLEY, A small, 


Academic Registrar 











SCHOLASTIC. AGENCIES 

DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
i CONTINENT and = TUTOR’S ESTABLISH 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, c., is 
given free of charge by MESskS. GABBITAS, THRING & 
Co, 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 


NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 


‘ ie Oe IR BOYS and GIRLS. 
~ ih UTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





Messrs. J. - J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
Jedge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 


PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, LE... 4. Tel Mansion House 505: 
a AND 1LUTORS.—Kenavie intormatic 
Y advice concerning the most 
will be given free of charge to 
requirements (kind school 
Hy rred, range of 
Knightley, Ltd 
London, W.J 
Publishers of ** 
schovois in 
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complete 
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SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
{ TOMOBILI 
\ LEGE 


ENGINEERING TRAINING 

S.W. 3. (Day and 

dential) Founded pecially to train boys of 

cation for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 

combines practical modern works expe- 
rience 

Jor qt 





COL- 
Resi- 


good 


Cheisea Londor 


edu 


an essentially 


with training in administration. 
talifie d 


Appointinents 
will be accepted for 
n. Syllabus from HkAD-MASTER. 
r i KUUCATION INSTITUTE, COL- 
Ii LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSK, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15 DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
ARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman : 
(. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Schelars ship 
Joan Fuad and Grant from the Board of Education 


students Candidates 
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well-equipped Public 
health 
. oe.. 


School splendidly 
record.—Prospectus, details cf 
from the SECRETARY. 


situated, fine 
Scholarships 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


E Ah MWOOD, Harrogate.- 
4for girls.—Mrs. Hogbe n,B.A 


AND COLLEGES 


ey to residential school 
.(1.) Miss Charters, B.A. (L) 


ANHERNE HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON, 








this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
appointments Department assists 


Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 


———_—_———. 
TYPEWRI TING, ge, 





I LARN to write 
4 hours profitable ; 
TUTE (Dept. 85), 


Articles 
Booklet 
Regent House, Palace Gate, W.g 


and Stories; make Pia 
free. = 


REGENT he 





JONALD MASSEY, 
&e., required, 
RONALD MASSEY, 


Literar Pa 
send stamp for 
108 Victoria Stree 


oe ee 
Agent.—Good stor, 
Prospectus: to 
t, London, §.W 





Temple Bar 


of any kind. 
sion given. 


Every MS. carefully read and ap 
60 Chandos Street. W.C. 


_ Publishing Company wish to 
nounce that they are always gk “3 “* 


to Consider Myx 
TOMpt deri. 





is 1D) 
Lane, 
binding, 
Science, Literature 
American markets 


London, B.C 


and 


GOLDEN VISTA ~— 33, 


publishing and distributing works of Pictio, 
Art in the t 


Ww \NTED | 





Fetter House, Pot, 
have facilities for Printing 


Home, Colonial gy 





PUBLICATIONS REQUIRED. 


———_____ 
Ist, Lith, 16th, 171 











Sneyd Park, Bristol. 


by owner. 


19th, 25th, 29th and 81st Reports of the Con 
missioners concerning CHARITIES (pub. early jy 
century).— ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, 1 Millbay 
8.W.1. 
a — ————— 
FOR SALE 
ou! ORTABLE. large-size Rolls-Royce limousip 
£400, In daily use 


EDWARD Rortysis 





WANTED TO PURCH. 


ASE 














Silver, Diamonds, 
Plates (not vulcanite), 
small quantities ; 
not satisfactory. 
in the world. 

Oxford St., 


BENTLEY 
London, W 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery 

Platinum, 
&e, 
cash at once ; 
Call or post to largest firm of the kin 
Co., 
7. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrov 


& 


, Old Gold ay 
Antiques, Dents 
condition ; large ; 
goods returned if off 


Any 


10 Woodstock Str 





e 
2()/= 
THE LONDON Toots Co, 


= tothe £, that is Full Value; we pay highest pri 
for old dental plates, 


jewellery, gold, a 


, Dept. 8,130 Baker Street, W 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





78., 28. ., 


Ir AT gecse 


roasting fow's 6s. | 
ducks 6s pr. tr'd. © ‘ash.—Bi. ANCHEJELD, Bandon, Cor 


6d., 7s. px 











tr'd, p. pd 


DONOCHUPR, 





R! AABLE‘roast ‘g fowls & duc! ks, 6 6, 
fowls, 6/- pr. ; turkeys, 12/-ea, 
The Manor, 


7/6, 8/6; boil’'y 
: tatted geese, 





<|-.8)- 
Rosscarbety, Cor 





MISCELLANEOUS 





REVELATION 
A Tobacco. 
100 post fre 
Remit to manufacturers, 
90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 








4 Boarding school for girls. Graduate Staff. 
} ation for Public Examinations. Individual earc, 
lly and backward pupils. 





for delicate 





QO D) see NS, Boa: Oy ea ys 
v HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. | 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WiTH 
PREPARATORY SCHOO! 


Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E 

































SEPARATE | 

, D.&se., F | 
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TO 
BIZIM” 
, plain or cork-tipped ; 


LOVERS 
CIGARETTES, 
J. FREEMAN 


* SOLACE 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Chow 


ot real Turkis 
6s, 3d. p 
for o&s, & 
& CoO., Lm 
CIRCLES" Pipe 


1,000 








thing to 











Natural Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribal 
pleasure: 12s. 6d. per 4-Ib. tin, post extra 
H+‘ EK YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your ov 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporate 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens set 
free. —HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W 
AVE yeu anything to sell? Readers having an 




















sell, or professional services to offer. ¢ 
Delightfully situated, 420 acres. Fully equipped | invited to bring their announcements to the notice 0 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatoriumw. Swimming | the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepai 
3ath. School Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exam- | Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (26 letters 
inations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships, Easy | per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Office 
access London. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance b 
Prospecturs on application to the HrAD-M1 | Tuesday of ea Discounts :-—t mG inise 
. 2 ——- | tions; 5° for 13 for 26; and 10", for 52 
ae THLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon,-—Boarding 
iN and day school for girls. Education for careers c¢ ¥ NOTTY ASH HAND-WOVEN = SCARVES 
sidered especially, Health record high. —HEAD-MISTRE | are all British, made from finest handspun Shetlaw 
—— | wool, vegetable dyed. Light, soft, warm, washable 
qr. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH Recognized by | and endless variety of colour and design. Price 12s. ' 
A the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy home. | PIs Send for samples, enclosing 10s. deposit or t 
Entire charge undertaken.— Principal; Miss WHEELER, | references. 
j We also supply 
THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, | VEGETABLE DYED EMBROIDERY WOOLS (FIM 
| 34 per hank Shade Card and Sample Hank ts = 
Boarding school on modern public school lines, | free, refunded if returned. These wools wash per 
Recognized by the Board of Hducation and the |and the colours are very beautiful.—KNotty As 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridg: Bracing south | WEAVERS, Hampsthwaite, near Harrogate. 
stat. Principal ie eee Brera une pin How )EAL Le arris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat 
School of Mot. Mist. Somerville Colles. Oxtord Vfree, Jaines St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornaway Scotian 
Ke DEAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS 
MAYNARD’'S GIRLS’ 


SCHOOL, EXETER. 
Spacious and 
Fully qualitied 
Pros. from HAD MISTRESS. 


} tae 

High-class Boarding and Day School 
well-equipped buildings and playing tields 
staff. Mod. lang. a speciality. 











apply to the SECRETARY, 





& ete., also all kinds 
knitted personally for you, 
in the famous * Fair-Isle ”’ 


ot 


by 


Shetland 


Wooilies, hand 
expert knitters, plain, 0 


Patterns, from the real seft 





light, elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAB 
LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. Send postcard for 
Pr LAURELS, RUGBY Private BOARDING | jflustrated booklet to S315, Wa. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff : prepara- | Shetlands. 

tion for academic and — examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, ‘OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hant- 
swinttair excellent health record individual care s coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring; big profits 
Scholarships available, Apply, the PRINCIPALS, Rainbow PoTrery Co., Dept," 3,"’ Lindfield, Susses, 
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; WOOL UNDERW 
SVER this Winter. Pure 
and mixtures cheaper than eve 7 
¢T-BY-POST from the Makers. 
me eave you shillings in the £ 
1 Man. Beautifully soft 


me 
far agg * Child an 
Vell fitting; long lasting. Guarante 


EAR. CHEAPE 






wun. 


re Complete satisfaction or money 
winkage. _ vend 4 
> for New Catalogue and FREE PAT 
prkett « Phillips Ltd., Dept. 8, Union Rd., 


= 


Wool at the 


Any pt 


Rk. Re ogey 


i you i 


any siz 
silky « 
ed Sars 
mack, 
ER Ns. 


Notti ingitan 





yOTELS AND BOARDING H 


OUSES 





— POURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hote! | 


and other advan 
mo at mio modera Tele, . 314. Lift 
mare. —ROY 1L YORK HOUSE HO! 
BF class 1 veside ntial. Fully  lieensed \ 
jarge Garay Historical associations from 


comforts with baths 
te cost, 


tages of a 


El 
a. 
A.D 


1759. 





RACING CANPORD CLIFY 
BE. Poole Harbour poy sea, 
wom available Special ‘eo 
eae. HAvVENHURST, 


Quict 
Priv 


Canford Chiffs 


Sou 


board-res- 
ate sitting. 


Owners trained nurse and 


rnemouth. 





YOLLELTS ON THE COTSWOLDs. 
alo. ‘very comfort. Exeel, 
fae Bt? © Hill 9, Cheltenham, 


ROIT WE mV ROITWICH SPA. 
p BATHS HOTEL. 
suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, 
juide from J. 


table, 





WORCESTERSE?1 
175 reoms all with h. 
AAR 


Golf, 


TE 


notoring, 
CoLLeTTs 


BRINE 
& &. Water, 
AC. Hid. 





P. CULLEY, Manager. 
PUASTBOURN K.--ANGLES PRIVAPE 

“Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 

Vagish chet. Winter terms from 24 gns. 


*Phone 


HOVEL 
bedrooms 
311, 





YWINBURGH.—THE ALISON 


HOTEL, 


Melville 





"ereseont. Tgms.: ‘“Melerest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel, 207501. 
YXETER.—-ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Faeing 
% Cathedral, Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. & ¢. 


water ( radiators in bedrms, Lift. Nt. porter. "1 








re 
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xy 
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"hone 4071, 


| 





WINTER 
~ HOLIDAY 


British 
uo. Ship 


Your money spent with wisdom and 
economy on a British ship, built by 
British workmen and manned by a British 
crew. Added that, you will enjoy 
a delightfully interesting and health-giving 
holiday, to some of 
Britain's possessions. 


WEST INDIES 
CRUISE 


is 


to 
g 
includ: visits 


brightest 


ng 


overseas 


Nearly seven weeks aboard the famous 
Clyde- built Ocean Liner *“* DUCHESS OF 
RICHMOND * (20,000 tons—oil-burner). 


2st Jan. 
22nd Jan. 
Many single bed cabins. 
From 90 Guineas. 


From Liverpool 
From Southampten 


First Class only. 
Limited Membership 











Ls 


hot sh. cold water. 


Bedrooms; gr 
inclusive 


ONDON. —PFHACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russell St., 
©. 1. Facing British Museum ; 200 rooms with 
Bedroom and Breakfast from Ss. 6d. 

er night. Special inclusive terms on application 





in’s G 
pleas 


13s. pe 


SMEDLEY’S 
Foi 


Gt. Brita 
omfort and 
From 
tes, Prospectus fre 


ATLOCK 
Hydro. 


eatest 
healt! 7 


) 





at lower ra 








Ask for Descriptive 
PEOPLE'S REFRE 
STREET, W 
which is 
reasonable charges. 


1 


R EFORMED INNS 


ist (2d. post free) of 170 INNS ane 

S managed by the 

IMENT HOUSE 
LTD 

. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 


L 
HOTEL 
St ASSOCIATION, 
P. R. 193 REGED 


H. A., LTD 


1 

YORQUAY ROS ETOR 
ideally situated, perfe 

justly famous for 


PRIVATE HOTEL An 
tly appointed private hote 
its home atmosphere and 
Garage. For Iiustrated Tariff apply 


Telephones 3655. 





RESIDENT PROPRIPTOR, 





River Dart 
hunting 
Totnes 14 


HOTEL 
Fishing 
Gar. 


OTNES.—SEYMOUR 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. 
hooting, golf, bowls & tennis &e. 


On 
boating 


"Phen 








Park, W.2. 
No tips. 


Id. ‘bus fare Gond 5t.? Conv 
Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 
Baths free. 
Padd. 2364 


THY not stay within 

to 34 Southwick St 
Room & bkist. from 5,6 daily. 
& e. water all bedrooms, Tel 


\\ 


H. 





THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 


\ 


George’s Square, 3.W. 1. Room and Breaktast 
os. 6d. day, or 30s. weeks; With dinner, 6s, 6d., o1 
2 guineas weckly. 

CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 








LUGANO sores BRISTOL 








ypen all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild, sunny 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 
HOUSES & FLATS TO LET, Xe. 















































CRANSTON CO. HOTELS = , 
) . , REMI weed” eertre” fi h 
High-class unlicensed. Hotels, Apply: A. R. Powell, Cruise Dept., N “i Phong gp bee > “ault welitielan a 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, © A N 4 db 1 | N £350. inelusiy Whitehall L351 
, _ 1 a Teap ._ — b- | r ' } apen 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STPREFP. p * rRORQUAY.—RETRENEH by taking an unfurnished 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 4 Flat, and REDUCE demestie worry Magnificent 
UP A c | | F I Cc position facing full south _ and the se All inclusive 
ents.—11 Hesketh Cresce Torquay 
Wfectric tires and hot and cold water in ail rooms. ¢ anal sep eased Aaeigaeaasaaia 
Uniform eharge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast = ‘s ’HY not stay within 1 bus fa Bon! St Come 
Affendance, and Bath-~November to April—&s. 6d i ead >, \\ to 34 Southwick St., Cambridye TERRACE, Hyde 
Summer months——April to November—10s, Largely c Loc Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. fron: 5,6 daily l ist 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes, No tips. H. & wate he 1 Yel. Padd 
RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 
Pie TRAVEL MANAGER u / evd be / P he ang 
A Great Britain and Trelas from the Speeratror’s Re end L ] _ 7, t] terbl 
the following have subscribed te ‘ the f i f th nh e he h r ' f 
Personal re miendeation of he ¥ “ee ‘ hy t ‘ V 
AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY HORNS CROSS iN. Devor HOOPS LN: LYNTON LEE ABBEY 
(near).—_SKELWITH BRIDGE HUNSTANTON.— LE STRANGE ARMS & OL} MAI VERN. FOLEY ARMS 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire ).—AVIEMORE | LINKs. MATFLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
BATH. GRAND a —_ ROOM, | ILKLEY.— WELLES HOUSE. MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLI 
PULTENEY INVERNESS. —¢ ALE DONTAN. MONMOLUTH.—BE LUPOR! {RMS 
ROYAL YORK HOUSE | KENMORE i s BREADALBANE MONTROSE (Forfarshire)— BENTS 
SPA KENGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR NAIRN (Nairnshire GOLFVIEW 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 'LAKE VYRNWY Montgomeryshire LAKE ROYAL MARIN! 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE VYRNWY | NEWCASTLE ((o. Down SLIEVE DONARD 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.— BERESFOR) | LEAMINGTON SPA REGENT. NEWOQUAY.—HEADLAND 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (S. Devon).—HUNILY. | LLANBERIS (~) ‘ ROYALI KOTOREA | OBAN.—-ALEXANDR 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK | GREAT WESTERN 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYPRO. | ——— mea SS = = STATION. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN | | PAIGNTON. PAIGNTON PALACI 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER } , -RED¢ LIF PE 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS PAR ST. AUSTELL BAS 
ROYAL ALBION. T A PENM AENM. AWR N W vies (RAN 
ROYAL CRESCENT. PERTH.—ROYAL GEORG 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR t Losi STATION. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN | PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALA! 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District). —VICTORIA | PRINCETOWN 1 rw O BRI s 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGIFE REDHILL AND REIGATE. —FONTH ! 
PALACE. RHOSNEIGR (Angles BAY 
CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. REPON.— RIPON SPA 
€ASTL EROCK (Co, Londonderry L—GOLI riW aters are so ri ch n Su ROSTREVOR (Co. wn GE. NORTHERN 
CHELTENHAM.— ALLEY BROOK tr 2 (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR ‘ Xe : wo blespoons ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
CHRISTCHURCH.--KING’S ARMS Phe Pre I t c S mple and ST. IVES (Cornwa CHY-AN-ALBANY 
COLWYN BAY.-—PWLLYCROCHUAN highly efhe t s usually seven weeks, ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP « is 
RHOS ABBEY ri is € ct Spa condition by SEAFORD.— BAY 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE arcel pe r m small ph SEAVIEW LOW PLER 
CRAWFORD (Lanark). : vo tablespoons. W SHALDON (Ss. Devon DUNMORE 
p= nat a BEACON. M: anager, I i Baths, | SHAP (Westmo au i SHAP WELLS 
CROYDON (Surrey) SHIR : - Y PAKK | SIDMOUTH. i ELMONT 
DORCHESTER.— KING Ms FREFRIW craurBeare WELLS. | socTHporr. PRINCE OF WALES 
DORKING.— } iw, NORTH WALES. | SOUTHSEA.—-G LADST¢ NE. 
DROITWICH SPA. WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE || ‘FREFR' . | STRATHPEFFER SPA. BEN WYVIS. 
BATHS (ifemb« British Spas Federation TEIGNMOUTH.— GLENDARAGH 
DUMFRIES. - j TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset } FEMPLECOMBE 
EDZELE (Voriarshire).—PANMURE nares ra — = HOLSE. 
ELIE (Vife).—MARINE. TENBY (Pembrokeshire IMPERIAL. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’s LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. FrEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
EXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE LLANDUDNO... GOGARTH ABBEY TORQUAY. GRAND. 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWPE. OSBORNE 
FALMOUTH.— FALMOUTH. LONDON. DE VERE, Kensington, W ROSETOR 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire ).— GAIRLOCH HYDE PARK, Knightsbridae VICTORIA AND ALBEKL, 
GLENLYON (Perthshire). FOR PINGALL IVANHOR, Bloomsbury St., W.C. | FOTNES.— SEYMOUR 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.— GRANT ARMS. KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 | TROON.—MARINE. 
GRASMERE.— PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C.1 TURNBERRY FURNBERRY 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN PALACH, Bloomsbury, W.. |. WARWICK.—-LORD LEYCESTRR. 
HARLECH (Wales).—ST. DAVID'S. PHACKERAY, Gt. Russelt St., W.C. 1. | WINCHESTER.— ROY AL. 
HARROGATE.— CATR» WAVER EY,Sonthamp ton Row, W.c. 1k, | WINSFORD (Somerset ROYAL OAK 
HASTINGS. LYME REGIS. fit BAY | WOODHALL SPA (Lines BAULE LUD K, 
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NEW MEDICI BOOKS 


FRENCH PAINTING 
by R. H. WILENSKI. 

This work by our foremost critic of the younger School 
claims to be the most comprehensive book on the subject 
that has yet been written in English. The 12 plates in 
colour and 240 in monochrome should add greatly to the 
value of the work. One volume. Size 94 x 6% ins. Bound 


in cloth, coloured top. Now Ready. Prospectus available. 
Price 30/- net. 


MODERN PAINTING IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 
by S. C. KAINES SMITH, F.S.A. 

This work by the Curator of the Birmingham Art 
Gallery is a sequel to his well-known ‘ Outline History of 
Painting.’ Mr. Kaines Smith in his vigorous style carries 
on his history from the beginning of the nineteenth century 
to the present day. 

One volume. Size 9} x 6% ins. 272 pages, with 16 plates 








in colour and 120 in black and white. 
Ready November, Prospectus available. Price 21/- net. 


GREAT PAINTERS SERIES 

The first three volumes in a new series. Each volume 
contains about 20 pages of text giving a biography of the 
painter and critical notes on his work. The frontispiece 
in colour, and 64 plates in monochrome photogravure 
complete some very attractive volumes. 

The first three volumes : 

GIOTTO. COROT. 


Bound in boards, cloth back. 


MODERN PAINTING IN FRANCE 
1. THE PCST IMPRESSIONISTS 
2. THE MODERNISTS 


The two companion books give a rapid but clear account 
of the new ideas that have sprung up in France. — ‘These 
phases have been difficult for many people to understand, 
but the books make matters quite plain, covering the period 
from about 1870 to the present dav. 
72 


CONSTABLE. 


Price 3,6 each net. 


MASTERS IN COLOUR SERIES 

Each volume contains 16 plates in full colour and 4 
pages of text giving a brief life history of the painter and 
a description of each colour plate. ‘Vhe colour plates have 
an average colour surface of 5 x 6 ins. and are mounted 
on stiff cards. The first four volumes depict the works of 
the following artists : 
BOTTICELLI. RAPHAEL. TURNER. VERMEER. 

Each book size 74 x 10 ins., bound in stiff paper cover, 
- net cord tie. Price 3/6 each net. 


Each: contains about 
illustrations in monochrome and frontispiece in colour. 
Size 7} x S?ins. 100 pages of text, bound in cloth. 


Price 7/6 net each. 


A SUPFRS GIFT BOOK 

GRAY’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 

8 Plates in colour and 16 in photogravure by Frank 

Adams, 11{ x 8iins. bound in cloth, gilt top and sides. 

120 pages. Prospectus available. Price 21 


Write for illustrated Autumn Book List Post Free. 


THE MEDICI PRINTS 


The world-renowned colour reproductions of old and 
modern master painters make admirable presents. No 
gift can give more lasting pleasure than a Medici Print. 


a 
Send for the illustrated catalogue of old and modern 
pictures price 1/6 post free (returnable on first 
purchase). 


The MEDICI CARDS & CALENDARS are Now Ready 


obtainable everywhere 
36 page illustrated list post free on request. 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 


-_ 


7 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W. 1 





also at Cd : also at 
4 eS yn NOD ' ses . 
63 Bold St., 57 Holdenhurst Rd., ae \ Oe 26 Alfred PL. 11 Princes St., 


Liverpool. Bournemouth. 





South Kensington, Harrogate. 
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